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This paper attempts to provide 
CILA'r'^Centrp Interamericano de Libros Academico 
the' distribution of scholarly books in the Amer 
scheme's peculiar relevance 'to ithe needs of Can 
libraries, thre status of Latin American stujdies 
collections in Canada areffi'rst considered . The 
and its limitations 'are reviewed in the histori 
of the problems involved in the distribution an 
library materials frojn Latin America. ' Cpnsidera 
devoted to a study of these problems, and a bri 
some of the attempts to overcome them. With th,i 
purposes and operation of CILA are examined and 
evaluate its contribution to the partial; soluti 
aforementioned problems. Finally, a number of c 
from .the examination. (Author) 
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UlTROpUCTION 



This paper attempts to provide a contextual study of CIlA--Centro 
Interamericano de Libros Acadeinicos--a new scheme for the distribution of 
scholarly books in the iAjnericas. Because of the scheme's' peculiar rele- 
vance to the needs of Canadian academic libraries, the status of Latin 
American studies and ^relevant library collections in Canada is first conr 
sidered. In order to appreciate the achieveitent of CILA and its limita^ 
tionSy it is necessary to view it in the historic and economic context of 
the problem^ involved in the distribution and ^acquisition of_j library mat- 
erials from Latin America^ Therefore, considerable attention will be 
devoted to a study of these problems, and a brief survey will he made of 
some of the attempts to overcome them. With this background, the purposes 
ai^j^lQ'peration of CILA will be examined and an attempt made to evaluate its 
-contribution to the partial solution of some of the .aforementioned prob- 
lems. Finally, .a number of conclusions are drawn from the examination • 

Brief scattered references to CILA are t^e moat a researcher can llope 
to find iii secondary sources. Therefore, in the attempt to view CILA in 
the tontext of the characteristics of the Latin American booktrade, thef 
movement toward bibliographical control, and^^he trend toward cooperative 
acquisitions projects, extensive use has been made of primary sources. A . 
review haS been made of university calendars, promotional material, unpub- 
lished documents, correspondence and invoices, personal interviews with 
librarians whose institutions participate in the scheme, the Final Reports 
and Working Papers of SALALM published by the Pan American Union, and per- 
haps most important, personail handling and examination of books received 
from CILA* by the University of Western Ontario Library System. Except 
where noted otherwise in *the text "or a footnote, the following background 
infprrmation is taken from th6 various ^papers of the SALALM conferences. 

CILA stands at the crossroads of two impdrtr..*«t currents in higher 
education and "librar Ian ship today: the trend toward specialized studies of 
foreign countries in^ area study programs, and the movement toward coopera- 
tive acquisitions. Tl)^ need has > sought the means, 'and In CILA a method 
has been found to solve partially, as relates to scholarly publications, 
the problem^ of procurement and the establishment of bibliographic control. 
In many respects CILA's actual operation continues to suffer from imper- 
fections, but as a concept it shows great interest and prqmise. 

LATIN ,AMERICAN STUDIES IN CANADA 

-* 

GROWING ACADEMIC Al^D GENERAL INTEREST 

«■ 

'Perhaps the most important point to be noted regarding Latin American 
library materials is the increased interest in the principal universities 
of North America.. Recent events in Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Chile 
and Argentina have created Interest in the political, social; and economic 
environment of these countries, together with the disquieting realization 
that in a world which grows ever smaller, our destinies are not unrelated. 



As recently as twenty years ago, LC, New York Public ^Library , University* 
of California, and University of Texas were- the, only major libraries of 
North America to devote considerably funding and staff time to the acquis- 
ition of material from Latin America'. In November 1968 the first nationa^j-% 
meeting of the new Latin American Studies Association was held in the U.S. 
Representing Latin American specialists both within^ and without the aca- 
demic world, it is responsible for the publication of the quarterly Latin 
American Research Review . In short, there has been an overall pattern ot 
recognition by American univer^itites anjd government that Latin America is 
an area on which research 'needs to be done. 

In Canada, serious interest in Latin America has come much more 
slowly than in the U.S. Its traditional ties* and university emphasis have 
been with Great Britain France, and tlfe Empire*Commonwealth. As recently 
as 1963, ttte situation fob Latin American studies in Canada was not prom- 
losing, as Hfloniin and Lalande demonstrated in their reports to the Canadian 
Universities Foundations^ The Hahilin report revealed that Spanish was 
taught at'thirty universities, of which about fifteen .gave some attention 
to Latin America, tiSst often^to Spanish-American lite,rature. While a few 
SpanisI) departments gave a. course in the civilization «l}f Spanish America, 
little trend wfs found towards the introduction of courses on Latin Amer- 
ica in other departi^ents. Among Canadian universities, only La^ral, Toron- 
to, and British Coklmbia. of fered Portuguese, while; only Laval and Toronto 
had strong programs in Hispanic civilization. 

' Howe\^er, in the years since the appearance of the Hamlin and Lalande 
reports, yiere has been a significant expansion of Latin American studies 
in Canada, ^ly^'thre^ years later, in 1966, thirty-five Canadian colleges 
and universities' offered Spanish as^ language, ten p|f\red Latin American 
history, five anthropology, eight geography, and two political science, 
^ere was the feeling that Canada had too long relied on the work of out- 
side specialists and that £t needed its own sp'^cialists who coiled put their 
training to work in universities, government. Parliament, the news medirf, 
and in th'S^ expansion of Canadian' trade and industry. At an April' 1964 
meeting of the National Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges^ 
th^ discussion group on Latin Amerlcanr studies recommendipd the ^ncourage-'^ 
ment of Latin American studies," expansion of library holdings, and provT^-^ 
sion of research funds because '*the rapid and : fundamental development 
occurring both In Canada and Latin America makes it imperative tt^at there 
exidt an understanding of one another's problems ."i > " ^ 

*■ ■» 

J. CM. Ogelsby, professor of History atw the University of Western 
Ontario, envisions a promising future for Latin Ameflcdn area studies at 
Canadian universities, despite a rather slow stai:^.^ Since his report 
appeared, much has happened in Canadian institutions of higher 'learning, \. 
reflecting recent trends in the Latin American stub ie^ area. A survey 
uAdertak^n in 197Qc by Kurt Levy, Chaipnan of the Latin American Studies 
Programme at the University of Toronto, revealed ^the following interest- 
ing data.^ Two Canadian universities,' Toronto and Windsor, reported • ^ 
Interdlscl^lnary undergraduate programs leading to a baccalaureate degree 
in Lfitin Amer^lcan studies. The ijniversity of British Columbia replorted . 



a graduiate program, and the University of Waterloo began a program in 
1970-71 in cooperation wrch. the OCPLACS* In 1969-70, some 2,840 under- 
'graduate and 300 graduate students were enrolled in courses of Latin Amerp 
ican content', the largest numbers of -students in relevant courses being . 
reported by Toronto, Calgary, Manitoba, Simon Fraser, Waterloo, Guelph, 
La^ral, and Montreal universities. The figures provided by the Levy survey 
afford grouhds . for cautious 9pi^imism, revealing a growing involvement in 
\ Latin American studies on the part of Canadian instl^tutions of higher 
learning, as do the statistics regarding course offerings. 

Meanwhile, considerable activity ha's -Seen happening outsider of 
Canadian universities to point to a growrLnjg oriefitation^mong Canadians 
toyard Latin America. A very significant event was the' establishment in 
1971 of the Canadian Association of Latin American i<ttudips which serves as 
* a medium of Communication among Canadian acadeinllcs injdifferent di^lpl^ies 
engaged in La tin^ American re8e|[rch^nd teacR4ng. Canadian companies having 
interest in tl\?^rea have fonneoth^^ Canadian As^oct'fttion for L^ttin Amer- 
^ ica. Of particular interest becausi of thfe libpft§r ^ciis of this^^roject 
' is thp fact that in June. 1970 '^he fifteenth Seminar on the A<?^quisiti5n of ^ 

Latia AmericiEL^ Library Materials met for the^ fir'st tittle in Cwii^Bt 
Toro&V. \ ' , * • ' ' ' ^ ^ 

' Canadian goveiHEimept and institutions h^vcrdoubtle^ been^^slow to l^j^ 

national interest in Latin' Aiper ica. , In 19T54v,^,^mes McKegney ofCthe Univ- 
' ersity of Wat^]7loo launched a scathing at^dck on the failure of C^adian 
^ ^ opinion ^leadership to understand Latin America. It was noted that not ^ 
one Canadian newspaper had a permanent correspondent in Latin ]^merica, hox 
did the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation have a correspondent anywhere 
s(^th of Washihgtdn, D.C. As McKe^ney pointed out, until recently Canadt- 
r ' , ana hBve been, obliged to depend upon U*S,'Wire services and televi^on re- 
^ ' p6rts) for information on Latin America. »A place has expectantly awaited 

^ L. \ < Canada at the Council of the Pan American Union, and Canada is not a memWer 
' c of ^e OAS. Indeed, Canada's Department of External Affairs did not es4/ 

tablifh /a.Latin ^erican division until 1960. However , under Howard Green, 
y^ecretary of StSate-for External Affairs in the Diefenbaker government 
( (1957-^3), Latin Amei^ica came"to*the fore, and by July 1961 Canada had 
f\ diplomi^tic representation in eighteen of the Latin American republics. 
Thfs ^11 meBiis that Canadian librarians' have been faced suddenly and 
'squarely with the need tb acquire material from a world where ^ the book- 
* ^rade, the econom>v and. indeed the whole culture are larjgel^unfamiliar 
_to Canadians. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AREA STUDY PROGRAMS 

4? 

With increased interest and national awareness of Latin America, the 
time <>as ripe for the establishment of arpa studies programs in Canadian 
institutioui of higher learning, and it is in their support by libraries 
that CIJA seems peculiarly relevant. 

Once again, the United States, with greater reason for Immediate 
political and economic interest in Latin America, led the way. Area studies, 
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as understood today are pritnarily a postrWorld War II phenomenon, although 
a limited number of programs had existed in the United States since ^the 
early 1930s, Including the University of California's (Berkeley) Latin 
American Program. However, it was principally the lack of language train- • 
ing and insufficient knowledge of the history, geography, politl^cs and 
culture of lesser known areas of the world revealed in the war which nec- 
essitated the establishment of>^alning and research programe on an area 
or regional basis. However, Sctf^America did rot emerge as a major prob- 
lem in 4!!he North American consciousness, at the conclusion of World War II 
in the way that eastern Europe and Asi^ did, since the languages and lit- 
erature of^Latin America were reasonably accessible in comparison to those 
of Asia, Africa, or the Near East. Participation in « the postwar area 
studied bodm was delayed for Latin America by almost a decade and a hatf , 
with disast^j^s" consequences for library holdings in the area. The exist- 
ing prewar area study program^ of the United States, founded when the*^ spir- 
it of isolationism wan dominant, were largely devotetl^^o historical and 
literary studies which were descriptive rather than analytical ^ and which 
made little oi^no attempt to deal with the economic ^d social problems of 
contemporary Latin America. * 

A statistical account of the increase in th^number of area study 
programs offer^ in North American universities indicates the growth and 
vitality of this sort of program* In 1946 there^b^ere only 13 operating 
programs in the United States, including 6 for Latin AmericaT In 1962 
there were 135 programs in 62 universities. In 1931 Yale University of- 
fered only 4 courses, excluding languages, dealing with the non-Western 
world; in the academic year 1961-62, there were 34 such courses with a ^ 
student enrollment of 2,363. Such growth is indicative of the acceptance 
of ai:eli study programs as a standard part of higher education by univer- 
sity administrations. \ 

* Area studies in Canada have only recently begun to develop. Levy s 
study4 indicated that the disciplinary approach is still quite strongly 
entrenched in Canada, with roughly two-thirds of the Individuals lis^d 
as chairmen of programs for Latin America hailing frjom the language d^^ 
partments and the remaining third from history and\eography« Doid^tless 
the most ambitious program for Latin American studies in Canada is that 
established for undergraduates in 1966 at the University of Toronto. In 
this program, Spanish language and literature form a large part of the 
course in the first two years, but since 1968-69 work is also done in an- 
thropology, geography, history, political science, economics and sociology, 
and specialists are^^eing added in these areas. - Portuguese language aiftJ 
literature are also included. The University of Toronto program leads to 
a baccalaureate degree in Latin AmericAn^n^lfudies. The University of 
*»Calgary has led the attempt to develop a Latin American Institute to offer 
unlversifry tri^ning in Canada. Calgary's Latin American Studies program 
began In 1966-67. with an initial base of history, anthropology and archae- 
ology. The university's library holdings are growing but are as ye^^inad- 
equate to support any major expansion in this field. 



Mention should a^lso be .iqaj}e of ""Interunlverslty programs of^ Latin 
American studies* An example with great potential is the OCPLACS founded 
in 196^ to , promote interdisciplinary, and iijteruniversity coordination of 
research and graduate teaching relating t^o Latin America and the Caribbean, 
The aim was partly to insure that students with interest in Latin America 
would have access tb a w^ider' raQge ojE human and material resources than * 
could be provided in any one univexsitfy. However, the project does not 
offer its own teaching program nor prepare students for special degrees* 
Involved )are the University of Guelph, l^cMaster University, Queen' a Uni- 
versity, and the universities of VTaterloo, Windsor, ^"^nd Westeim^Ontario* 

• ^ V ■ ■ \ "j 

As the foregoing indicates, Qonsiderable strides have been jnade in 
the expajpsion. of Latin American area studies in Canada* More imnortiant, 
perhaps, is that the unlver'sities seriously developing an intereajt In this* 
area are not willing to stop with the addition of a specialist l!tiy one dis- 
gipline apart from language and literature, but hope to attract scijolars 
in various field^* Concentration in Canadian larea study programs has thus 
far* tended toward M^xlJCO and the Caribbean, a logical fact in view of the 
greater proximity and^Canadian^ business,, particularly banking, interests 
in the area. , y 

Particularly in Canada, work needs to be done in assessiilg' the library 
implications of area studies, which increasingly enjoy th^ support of 
scholarly associations an^T^the government* Area studies programs have many 
financial and adminis^tratiye impl^-cations for iibl-aries which are beyond - 
the scope of this p^per, such as the provision of adequately trained "per- 
sonnel, special cataloging and reader services, as well as interlibrary 
and international cooperation* One of^ the basic and most perslstenjL, impli- 
cations of such programs is book, selection and acquisition with a view to 
the provision of adequate library resources to support a research programs 
Numerous surveys have indicated that many U,S, and Canadian librarie^s do 
not have collections sufficient for seric^s ^tudy of important ateas, and 
it must b^ stressed that the availability and development of adequate li- 
brary resources -Should receive prior consideration before any- new area, 
studies program is set up* * 

Area studies, which are by their vefry nature interdisciplinary, re^ 
quire new types of library materials* With the increased atteiftlon of 
those who control' funding for research on Latin America and its corollary 
of training competent; area specialists has come considerable ^change in the , 
kind o^ problems bei^g investi^gated* In the ar'ea of Latin- Americail stud- 
J.es, the trend is away from complete devotion to the humanities to the 
presently more prestigious disciplines such as economics,' sociology, and 
psychology^ along with more behavioristically oriented brands of political 
science and anthropology. Naturally, investigators In these areas have 
brought with t^hem quite different methodology for use in ansi«^ering man^ 
kinds of questicmsy and need modem, library materials which* present the 
results of scholarly research in the social sciences with data, tables, 
field interview^, etc. ' 
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lY RESOURCES— DISASTER AREA 



LtteARTI _ „ 

The United States Is better provided than Canada with library re^our-^ 



C&6. Indeed, It! has been asserted with considerable Justification that 
one af the most important contributions of the United States to scholar- < * 
ship on Latin Amex^lca has been in the. realm of library oollectlons. Li** ' 
brarie^ such as those at\university of California (Berkeley) and Univer- 
sity, of Texas afford better facilities for research and graduate training 
iin^Latln American studies* than do universities where the major area ceil- 
'ter^are a postwar phenomenon. These two libraries, along^ with LC and the 
New York Public Library, are each superior as research colleccions to any 
library in Latin America. A glance at the catalog of . the New York Public 
Library reveals a tremendous'^' wealth of materlalVln history, literature, 
geography and anthropology. Nevertheless^ Wch\iore research needs to be 
aone. on ,the problems inherent in the provisljon on library resources from 
the underdeveloped and developing areas^of the world. 

In coritrcst to the situation in the United States, J.H. Parkar's rec- 
ommendation that in the area of Latin American studies Canada should 'Vnake 
haste slovriy'*^ is. based on the realization that inadequate library facili- 
ties may well pxoVe a detriment to a well-lnt^entloned endeavor. . Levy, 

^^referring t^tJatin^ AmerlcanVholdings in Canadian university libraries, 
liote^: **it is fair to say that .the latter continue to be an 'underdeveloped/ 
not to say a 'disaster' area."^ Canada's concern with Latin America is of - 
recent vintage, and its academic libraries are paying dearly for decades 
of indifference. In the Levy stirvey, statistics are particularly dlscour-» 
aging when one considers that roughly two-thirds of the responses indicate 

' ppor l^.braVy. holdings in the very disciplines which form the basis of the 
normal Latin A^merlcan ar^a studies program. It seems fair to say that 
Canadlan^nlverslty librarle^'are woefully lacking in the Latin American 
field. Levy also felt, and the writer would concur, that some of the "con- 
centrations" and "adequacies" reported are in reality not very adequate by, 
any standard. The library, then, is one sphere where drastic reforms are 
essential if Canadian institutions of higher learning are to make any more 
than a token contribution to Latin American^ studies and rapprochement with 
Latin America. 

While it Is true that those universities with expanding programs in/ 
this area are receiving substantial financial aid from their administra- 
tions in developing at least undergraduate level library resources, it will 
surely be a number of years before any university library .in Canada has 
sufficient holdings fbi&i^gra(5uate research. Hence there is the urgent need 
in Canada for a scheme such as CILA which will supply quality up-to-date 
research material from Latin America c^n a continuing basl^. The librarian 
c^ar^ed with the responsibility of obtaining library materials from Latin , r 
America enters a way full of pitfalls and frustration. According to John 
Harrison, "The acquisition librarian, only slightly less than a curator of' 
an area library, should have, to the greatest extent possible, like any 
scholar, a 'long and intimate familiarity with place, language and culture 
...the first requisite of the "area specialist" whether in Latin America 
or elsewhere. "'8 zr- 



PROBLEMS IN ACQUIRING LATIN A^ICAN LIBi6AY MATERIALS * 

In order to understand the need for ^ project such, as CJLA and the 
schemes on which it drew, it is nec&ssary.tq examine the^inultifarious prob- 
lems involved in trying to acquire library materials from -L^tln America, 
where publishing and the booktrad^, especially *cutside Mexico and Argent iria," 
' are substantially dtf)g€?elrt: from what a librarian deali\ig irtth North Amer- 
ica or western Europe may bemused to."^ A very special combination of cir- 
^utdstances make up tnift ^atin American bookt;rade, "The handllt^g of Latin 
American materials is not compLicdted by the variety of languages' »that Wst 
be dealt with in India or Southe^ast Asia, but I find *t difficult to belieife 
that mastering these languages can req&lre a more cotitinuous commitment than < 
the effective acquisition of books published i|;i Ijatin America. It is dos- 
sible that in both cases the extent of dpminancc is relative st best*"^ ^ 

The Latin American booktrade has been the subject of a number of re- 
cent studies and reports made^ for the Pan American Union and the American ^ 
Book Publishers* Counc^ by Peter Jennison; for Franklin Publications, by 
Wilbur Ar Khetr; for the Council on Higher Education in the American Repub- ^ 
lies, by August Frug/ and Carlos Bosch Garcia,-' present director of CILA; for 
the U.S. Information Agency^ by^Albert Van Nostrand[ aBd Johti S.Wi Wasley;^ 
by Daniel Melcher I vice president and .general manager of the R.Ri B.owker Com-' 
pany; and by Nettie Lee Benson, directojr of the Lat-in American^ collection at 
the University of Tfexas, in the* interests of Ste.chert-Hafner Inc* of Nfw 
York In preparation ;for its establishment of ^lAcAP, noWs defunct. Jhe number - 
of ^fthese reports made between 1^60^ and 1963 ^d the variety of their spon- 
sorship , indicate how widespread was the conviction that, for U.S. 'publisher^, 
libraries, and 'distributor«', the Latin American ^ook industry was unknown 
territory. ' , ' . \ *^ ' . . 

In 1956 Edwin Williams, onetime chief of the acquisitions department, 
iTdrvard College Library, and later assistant university librariarr at HaxVard, 
intimated that the need to make foreign books r^vailable to scholars in the 
United State'^p was not so great for Latin Am'erioa as it was for western 
Europe. In support of this opinion he 'quoted a study of research library^ 
acquisitions made in '1945, showing that "!!Vmer£can research [libraries liad 
acquired. 79 percent of the Mexican and 72 percent of thdt^Peruvian books 
published 'dihring 1937, "10 while for Belgium^and Italy the acquisition rate 
was only 18 percent, and for France, .53 percent?. These literally incredible 
statistics, apparently used as part of the basis for launching th^ Farming- 
ton Plan, seem to illustrate North American naivete regarding the Latin 
American booktrade. As late as 195^ many major research libraries in the 
United States and Canada /ipparently^had little idea of how books are print- 
ed and distributed .in Latin Ameridi-. V * 

As evidence' of the extent to which Latin American books fail to get to 
North America, Harrison refers to a recent study of the 4,800 titles cata- 
loged, during the six-month period from May to October 1964 by the Latin 
American collection at the University of Texas. Over 63 percent were not 
cataloged elsewhere in the United States and a mere 17 percent of these 
titles had been cataloged by LC prior to, or during that period. For the 
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inoreNrecent titles, original ^cataloging had<^re%ch6d the high proportion 
of 86/^ercent of books accessioned.' The writer feels that the nature of 
the 'booktrade ^.n Lisit in America and th^ difficult^^ experienced by librarians 
"J In th^ universities o^Canada and Tfie United States to deal effectively 
\ » with ,i.t in the past are' the* major problems facing librarians responsible. . 

• for the provision of adequate .research facilities • ' The characteristics of- • 
this^trade which'' render acquisition of Latin American material difficult ' 
for l|orth American librarians Jias In the past ^Iso frustrated efforts to J t 
set^^^ research centers in the social sciences^anfl humanities within Latin 
America itself. Ovei: a period of tjlme, the services provided by CILA or a 
similar arrangement should go a lonig Vay toward obviating sx^M difficulties, 
for it provides a continugus and ^ys)teliv&tic method, of atquirln^ material • 
from this developing area of the world, • 

. . The book publishiqg industry in Latin America has developed primarily 

•only in Argentina, Mexico and Br^lzilU In all of the other countf^les there 
is some, publishing but scarcely any, major co^oamercial publishing industry, 
the bboks publi^.ed being often either subsidized or directly produced^ by. 
<^the government • Minor exceptions of books p\ij)lished comnericiilly exist in 
, \^ Uruguay, Peru, Colombia and Venezuela, but on a very smiall- scale. Latin 
\ American acquisitions problems seem to have ^expanded in number and inten- 
\ sity with the passage of time anal increased interest throughout the world 
\ in improving library services and collections in support of Latin. Anierlcan 
study programs. One meets with dif f ic\ilties in finding publishers and ^ 
authors, reluctance of dealers ta handle national works due ti the small* 
margin of pt^ofit, refusal of ur^i\jerslty presses to sell their publications, 
lack of money for •mailing public^tion^,^ problems of exchange, etc. ^ 

A major problem in determining the adequacy of coverage of material 
coming out of Latin America is the inadequacy of reliable publishing stat- 
istics. No standard definition of "book" or "pamphlet" exists, end In Lat- 
in America, "edicion" can be used to mean both^a reprint and revised edi- 
tion of, a book. -UNESCO estimated world book production in 1969 at about 
496,000 titles, of which Latin America accounted for about 12,000 or 2.4/^ 
percent. However, available figures are often outdated. 'Accurate figures 
related to est^ablished norms and definitions are needed ^o determine how 
many books, ^translations, reprints, etc. are produced.f^ In the abseiice of 
such figutes it is difficult to measure the status of book production. In 
the meantime figures such as those provided in the Bowker Annual of Library 
and Book Trade Information must be taken as mere indicators ratzfier than 
precise data,- Pjivate printing and distribution, lack of reliable up-to- 
date bibliographies in many regions, and the absence of provincial im- 

• prints in the booktrad^ of the capitals further distort statistics. 

LATIN AMERICAN PUBLISHING I^. DIFFERENT . " * , 

Distribution 

Latin American pViblishing is qj^te different ♦ from the\ North Ameri^can 

or western European pattern, in Mexico and' Argentina' particularly^ pub- 
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llshing has become tnote similar to ttiat of North Asnr^.rica qi; westercL^urope, * 
but in sotne of the less-developed countries, the difficulties outll^^ on ^ 
the following pages^^ i^ii^e by no tnedns universal, frequently cbmplicate.- 
the picture. To begin with, «0Ti(e publishifijg houses in Latin Axnerlca are 
little tnore than * contract printers with ticf conQernf for^distribution, Dis- i>- 
tributi6n may bfi left to ^the individual or 'orgahization footing the bill, 
nor (ifo many such publisher's keefp records cf what has heen printed once 
the complete printing has been turned over to whoever paid for it, The^ 
relationship .between author and publisher^ may be similar to what is called 
"vanity publishing" in North Ameriia, if it is even developed beyond the ^ • 
job printing stage .^-Of ten, if. an^ author 's work survives kt all, it does 
so at the author's own expense • • 

« Frequently also, en authpr will require the "editorial" or contract 
printer to *^ive as the name ^of the printing establishment a name the au- 
*thor specified,, or not . to give^the name of tfhe printer at all^ making it ^ 
extremefiy^ frustrating to try to buy books by making contact with, printers 
and publishers. The author, eveil of a scholarl}^ work, may carry the whole 
stbck home and distribute thm as he sees fit Jtb friends «nd boolcsellers. 

. Nettie Lee Benson, who \;^.islted South Amei;ica in 1960 on behalf of 
Stechert-Hafher^ estimated that between 50 and^ 75 percent of the books 
published' in the' countries she visited wei^e n&t distributed by the publish- 
ers, and in Bolivia and Ecuador the percentage can g<^ much higher. There- 
fore only 'a smajjl fraction--Benson estima^ted less than 10 percen*:*-of the 
publications liatin America' ever reach the commercial market. The per- - 
centage may be higher now, but the problem is still far from s^lv^. 

Government >^ Semigovemment: an3 Institutional Printing 

Latin American publishing is also different, in the amount and typ^ of 
printing done by. g6vemment, senilgovemmental and institutional agencies. 
Publishing by such i^odies includes not only official material but ' important 
works in literature, fine asxs, and the social ^sciences. ' III 1958 the ver- 
satile Banco de la Republi</a in Bogqttf, Colombia,' published a fine S'panlsh 
translation of Sophocles, jin 1972 Bogota's Banco Popular published ^rtlcU "^ 
los escogidos of Colombian author Juan de Dios Restret>o. Perhaps one- 
fourth cf Latin America's book production falls within this category of 
publicly printed material and represents a particular headache for pur- 
chasing. Yet such material is oftea gf the first, significance f6r a re- 
search collection. • ' 

lA Panama, a great deal of the publishing is done by the Ministry of . , 
Education, whos^ publications are not for sale. University press and 
learned institution .publications, often of great moment for reporting ^re- 
search, particularly in the social sciences, were generally unavailable 
except through complicated exchange agreements. It' is in this realm of 
scholarly publications that a pl^n such as, CILA can greatly facilitate 
book distribution. If the author is a university professor, the university 
press may also turn back to the author the entire printing of his work 
^or distribution, and then the problem is the same as for priviite commercial 



prfhtlng* The booktrade .is struggling and disorganized everywhere except 
for a few centers *buch as Mexico cfty and Buenos Aires, and even there ttie. 
above-mentioned problems are by no means unsown ;y 

While important new e^&rts have' been made towards extending* the cov- 
erage of ^cquisitjLons frohi £atin America, i't must:^'be pointed jfy«t that, un- 

. til theOftSyerit of CILA, they were primarily concerned with books which get 
into the' commerical' marjc^^ Such efforts must be viewed in the light x>t 
Benson's estlmatei that a^elativ^ly small percentage of /the material pub- ' 
•lished in Latin America ever reaches the booktrade. The entire' area of^. 
government documents, many periodicals, and the publications ^of univef si-* 
ties, mus^zms, academies, and learned societies were not well represented 
by Stechert-Hafner"^ s i!acAP pi|.an* It is in the area of such publications, 
exclusiv^^io^ periodicals and Tlocutnent^s, that. CILA fills a^.very real need. 

,For example, in Ecuador, a country wh^re the' acquisition of book43 has long 
been particularly difficult^ the Universities of Cuenca and Guayaquil and 
th^e Casa de la Cultura/Etuatorfdna publish^exce^ is 
seldom for sale and little publicized, ^en this situation is'tifken in 
conjunction with the fact that ^ the few -large commercial puMishing houses 
in^Latin^ Ameflc^a deal primarily in translations, re-editions and textbooks^^ 
itj^is not unreasonable to estimate that many ;of the new titl,e'& hy Laffin 
Americail authors, especially in the less developed areas,* are printed 

.privately. ^ • \ . ' / 

Private Book Publtshing y ^ , ^ 

The principal strength of book publishing in Latin America lies in the 
^detc[and for school and university texts. , Users of primary texts in partlcu'r 
lar form the single largest book market in most 'countries « Secondary 
school atid university texts are also important to, commercial publishing be« 
cauise they move nlbre freely across national boundaries than the primary 
texts, which are usually prepared^ in jaccordance with specifications of the 
various ministries of education. Freer. movement of secondary and untver-' 
slty. texts is possible ^because they are often nee Ither government subsidized 
nor even produced In nonpublishing countries, which must therefore import 
them. . ' * 

Translations 

~~~ ' - ■ . ; V « ■ ■ ,• 

Publication of translations entail's the additional costs of purchas- 
ing the translation rights and of actual.- translation of the material, and, 
as a result of^ these costs, the sale price of *a translation Is usually 
about 20 percent. higher than ^ an original public^ti|n. While the quality 
of translation of U.S. trade books is generally qu|.te acceptable, transla- 
tions of technical books are sometimes unsatisfactory, for it is difficult- 
in Latin America to find translators vrith- the necessary technical know- 
ledge, tranislating and writing capacity, and the . inclination^ to make a, ^ 
translation. Nonetheless, it is North American technical and research ^ 
matejrial, often published by the university presses, which is most des- 
perately needed in Latin America, and which Latin American puhiishers. 
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'particularly the scholarly ones, ar6 seeking at an increasing rate to pub*- 
lish in Spanish and 'Portuguese translations. In facilitating the distri- 
bution in Latin America of North American university press publications, 
CILA has thus helped to fill a basic need ^n Latin America. 

THE MARKET IS LIMITED- • ^ 

J Book distribution and publ/ication in Latin America are hampered by 

relatively small personal and institutional iparkets. The 'single greatest 
barrier to wi^Je distribution and acquisition of «North American material by 
libraries in Latin America is language. North American publishers could 
never hope to penetrate large sectors o£ the Latin American market with 
books in English. This particular barrier to the wide distribution of 
North American scholarly books south of the Rio Grande seems unsolvable. 
With time the language barrier may.be lowered as' English is increasingly 
established as a second language throughout much oi Latin America. In 
most countries English is now taught through all or parlf of the high 
school and university curricula. However, the generally poor quality of 
high school ''English instruction militates against any. very immediate in- 
fluence on the purcha*se*of North American books. 

Doubtless a far more important reason why Latin America has never 
been very book-oriented is the problem of widespread illiteracy, whicli, 
for all practical purposes, has restricted the book market to well-educated, 
moderately well-to-do urban residents— a very small proportion of the' total 
^ population. Education in Latin Ameripa, despite tremendous strides in 

countries such as Mexico and' the notable exception of highly literate Costa 
.Rica, is still in a generally retarded state of development. As recently 
as 1958 it was estimated that perhaps one-half of the adult population of 
Latin America was functionally illiterate. 12 Such a situation obviously 
results' in the lack of an. appi^eciable demand for books, which is still 
further reduced by poverty and the inaccessibility of books in rural areas. 
In most countries of Latin America--once again with the possible exceptions 
of Mexico**and Costa Rica--finaricial resources are being channeled primarily 
into th«r^velopment of agricultural and natural resources, industrializa- 
tiorj/^d-iJub lie health, leaving a relatively small proportion for the edu- 
cational effort- * 

However, even the typical LatinyAmerican education would scarcely be 
calculated to stimulate a love for^bboks, for most school students are 
still encouraged to learn by. rote rather than to read intelligently. Of- 
^ten books, when read at all, are read by the teacher to the class and not 
oy the students themselves. Even ia secondary schools and universities, 
which, because of CILA*s scope, are of most concern here, students are re- 
^ quired to attend such long^cla^s hours that little time remains for out- 
ride reading or research. 



Another factor limiting the production of books in Latin America is 
the lack of an apprec&^e institutional- market , and the publisher. North 



or Latin American^ has little ready-made basic library tnarket for first ed- 
itions. Thrmlghout Latin America, wltti a few exceptions such as Unlversl^ 
dad NaclonalrAutonoma de Mexico In Mexico C^ty and Universldad Naclonal de 
Buenos Aires, many libraries., both Institutional and public, are useless 
and unused. Library budgets are often inadequate or nonexistent, so that 
the few books housed In the -library are old, outdated, and unread.' In 
this problem, CILA has .provided, a new stimulus with' the provision of its 
up-to*date reference library in Mexico City and substantial grants of 
books, replaced by ney acquisitions, to the Mexican provincial universi- 
ties of Guanajuato and Guadalajara. Except in a few X)f the large cities 
such as Mexico City, Buenos Aires and BogotlT,* professionally trained 11* 
brarians are few. Public libraries, in fact, are frequently run on the » 
principle that books are to be preserved rather than read, And books may 
be read only in the library. Often the "librarian" or director is held 
legally' responsible for the books in his liltrary, so that he has very good 
reason to keep the books under lock and key and purchase only the most in- 
expensive volumes, to reduce his personal risk. University libraries also 
leave, much tp be desired,, fo^ the nineteenth-century idea that; books are 
in the same/category ^s museum pieces is widely prevalent. Thus, if a 
Latin American becomes' a devoted reader, it is more in spite of facilities, 
environthent and education \than because of them. His education traditional- 
'^ly ha;s not trained him iri^the use of books; they are not readily available 
in libraries, and .should he have .recourse to a local bookstore in seeking 
serious material, a good hardbound America;!! book may Cost him one-half of 
a month's salary. . 

Because .Of the lack of a market for scholarly books, or indeed books 
of any sort, very small editions of serious material, varying from 500 to 
around 3,000 copies, are published. Serious books thus go out of print or 
become unavailable very quickly. Sometimes books which are reported 
agotado (out-of-print) may be pimply out of stock, but the existence of a 
large jJIIg of them under the author's bed is small consolation to a frus- 
trated acquisitions librarian in North America. Since authors may foot the 
printing Mil and distribute only to. a few friends or stores, the edition 
may be limited for'economic reasons. Thus the editions of new titles— and 
this has been particularly true of university press arid learned institution 
publications—are so small that despite a poor distribution system they are 
soon exhausted from the attrition of gift and exchange, if not sale. Con- 
sequently libraries have from six months to a year to obtain new books by 
Latin American authors. CILA has taken cognizance of this fact, acquiring 
multiple copies for sale to customers and for wholesaling in Mexico City * 
as soon as the books leave the press. 

/ 

/ 

/■ . • ■ ■ 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

; -"generally speaking, especially outside Mexico and Argentina, the book- 
trade in Latin America is seriously undercapitalized, resulting in " 1) the 
inability to carry large enough stocks over a long enough period to take 
full advantage of even the existing market, 2) inadequate premises and 
clerical personnel, 3) dlsheartenlngly Inadequate sales staff working out- 
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side the store, and" 4) negligible advertising and promotion. Traveling 
salesmen, mail promotion, advertising in any form, special store and window, 
displays— all of these sales methods, if they exist, are exceptional. "13 

Advertising of bpoks, often confined to the city where the publisher 
or bookstore ts found, is irregular and on a small scale, while mail promo.** 
,tlon is just beginning to be developed*a& a marketing method. Mailing lists 
have usually been small and poorly organized, mailings infrequent, and the 
promotional material often flimsy„ and u^nat tractive. CILA continues to form 
a notable exception with highly developed mailing lists for all three Amer^ 
icas, and some attractive promotional material. CIIA also*has eight sales 
agents in Mexico City who distribute scholarly publications wholesale to 
numerous retail outlets, which often want to see the book first, a central ^ 
. location in downtown Mexico City, and a permanent display of publications 
together with a reading room where the public is free to browse. 

Because they are often undercapitalized, booksellers in Latin America ' 
may have little interest in promoting the sale of books by local authors due 
to the small margin of profit to be made on such material. Accordingly^ 
booksellers teiid to , specialize in the sale of imported books from Europe 
and the United States. Moreover, it may actually be easier for booksellers 
to obtain translations of American books under certain U.S. programs, Buch 
as that of the U.S. Information Agency, than to obtain works of national 
authors. The selling price of local books being far below tho'se of imported^ 
books, local material often tends to be relegated to bac^ rooms and drawers, 
unless, of course, they are published abroad. Small individual orders may 
be considered a nuisance. Some dealers find It not worthwhile to supply 
only a few orders, especially when mailing and invoicing costs ar^ consid- 
ered, and so the "norteameric^po^s" requisition for A particular Latin 
American title is casually thrown oijt. CILA orders, largely due to the ^ 
fact that they will supply a nurtrex^f cooperating libraries, offset the 
trouble3 of cost and shipping. 

Before criticizing such an attitude. North American ^librarians should 
be aware* of the problems faced by the small iatin American bookdeale^. Ship- 
ments are costly to handle, andV^so far as libraries go,^ the dealer may re- 
ceive no payment until after the books have arrived at their destination 
months later. In some countries such as Brazil, where Inflation is a chron- 
ic 'problem, the bookseller may be Jiard put just to cover payroll and current 
invoices. He may be justifiably hesitant to ^^hip when payment'will be de- 
layed for months, because during the interim, invoicing, payments and in- • 
flation may eat up all his profit, and quite possibly more. 

In Brazil, interest rates /for money borrowed against accounts receiv-. 
able may be as high as 24 percent. Wheii the dealer 'is paid, it is neither 
easy nor cheap for him to cfrsh a check due to exchange control .^procedures, 
and it is costly to bank- even small checks, since banks in Latin America. fix 
high service charges apd fees, and governments collect heavy taxes on trans- 
actions. Where library procedure or policy precludes advance payn?«nt, it 
may be very difficult to d^al with a small Latin American bookdealer who is 
so undercapitalised that he cannot wait several months for payment. What he 
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needs and seeks are rapid turnover and quick returns* Unfortunately for 
North American librarians, Latin American booksellers often maintain a pol^ 
icy of small volume at high unit profit rather than a larger volume at a 
lower unit profit. However, under the influence of such bu^k cooperative 
purchasing programs as LACAP and CILA, this policy is undergoing some modi^ 
fication as the booktrade perceives the wisdom of increased profit t^hrough 
higher volume of sales rather than through higher^ price markup. 

Because of undercapitalization of * publishers / book production in Latin 
America is often hampered by antiquated equipment. While there are isolated 
instances of- modem presses, folding, gathering and binding are often done ^ 
^with outmoded machinery or by hand. /The quality of paper is .frequently in<- 
ferior and bindings are almost always of paper, a fact which has led^ CILA to 
provide binding service in .conjunction with its autotnatic purch&se program. 

.... t 

■ ^ y 

A consideration of Latin American Acquisitions in general, and CIIA in 
particular, alsd suggests the need to examine the political and economic 
framework of the area involved. Most of the Latin American coutttries are 
underdev^ Toped or just in the process of developing* Sitice many are depend- 
ent upon the export of one product; they are v^ry keenly affected by any 
fluctuation In the prices which these' commodities £etch in world 'markets . 
This economic vulnerability results in political instab'ility, and, both have 
important implications on the production of research materials. Political 
instability in turn hampers economic growth. Political and social unrest 
in the area are almost endemic. For example, Argentina's book production 
between 1950 and 1958 decreased by 50 percent due to econcmic difficulties, 
which of course meant less money for publishing.!^ 

Since CILA is concerned with the distribution of North American books 
In^ Latin America as well as vice versa, it is perhaps good to recall here 
one of the princii>al deterrents to broader distribution of U.S. and Cana- 
dian books in Latin America: the limited purchasing power of the book buy- 
ing public — private Individual or institutional. The problem is really 
twofold: the limited means of the bookbuyer and the high prices of North 
American books in terms of national currencies. Latin America is a market 
limited not only by a small audience with limited means, but also by an A j 
expensive dollar. The higher living standard of North AnErica and relative- 
ly high personal incomes permit the .continued purchase of books manufactured 
at increasing costs and therefore sold at increasingly high prices. • HoVever, 
these same books ioiay well be priced out of tlie Latin American market. Be* 
cause of price considerations, tnh chief distribution of North American books 
has been in the form of Inexp^narive reprints and gocket editions, whereas 
what Latin Americans needed were scholarly books* ii^ economics, sociology, 
agriculture, engineering, etc. --the sort of material frequently issued by 
North American scholarly presses. ^ — 

This problem of , limited purcha s in ^' pui)|!^v> An South and^ Central America 
appears to lie worsgfiing, -.witly^He or twp^^cepfeions. Not only i^ purchasing 
power, limited, but it tends- Co dirhijil-afi in proposition as the Noi;th American 
standard of living, and book prices continue to ^^e at much faster rates 
than the l;Lving standard of Latin America. Th^possible exceptions would 
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be Mexico, where Industrialisation and^American investment have resulted 
in phenomenal economic growth, and Venezuela, where wealth from oil has 
thus far helped to produce an expanding economy* The problem is compoun-^ 
ded by fiequent currency devaluations initiated to curb riftnpant inflation. 
Devaluation, of course, immediately multiplies the relative cost of North 
American bookstand so the market is' further reduced until price resistance 
can be overcome. Currency devaluations in Latin America reipain a consider* 
able commercial hazard. 

CILA has also helped to facilitate the movement of scholarly books fiftym 
one country to another within Latin America itself. Traditionally, this 
sort of movement has also been a problem du^ to the difficulty in import.- 
export booHtrade; between countries having soft currencies, such asr Chile 
and Argentina, and those with relatively hard currencies such as H^ico 
and Venezuela. Books published in the latter countries can be, quite expen- 
sive in the former, and their importation may be restricted. Because of 
currency and 'payment difficulties, there was long almost no exchange of 
books between Argentina and Mexico. For a while, depreciation of its cur-^ 
rency in relation to most other Latin American currencies caused severe 
curtailment of Argentina's foreign book market, a problem which is more 
serious if one recalls that Argentina is ohe of the leading publishing 
nations in Latin America. Indeed, the UNESCO Statistical Yearbook for 
1970 indicates that Argentina's book production for 1967 was 3,645 titles 
as compared to Canada's 3,782 for the same year. More recent figures are 
unfortunately unavailable. 

LACK OF AN ORGANIZED BOOKTRADE AND POOR COMMUNICATION 

A further problem in the distribution of North American books in 
Latin America, and in obtaining library materials from Latin America is the 
lack of an organized booktrade and distribution system in most areas. It 
is therefore clear that the needs of an area researcli collection in North 
* America cannot be met by r.eliance on publishers to fill orders. For in- 
stance, Benson reported that more tfyan forty titles printed in 1959-60 in 
th'e four chief provincial capitals of Colombia were unknown in any Bogota 
bookstore in 196/3. v The manager and staf f ,of the largest bookstore in Cali 
—the branch of a Bogota' f irm--claimed no books had been published in Cali 
during I960, which seems incredible for a city of over 550,000 people. . 
Benson proceeded to pointr'out fifteen current Cali imprints on their very 
shelves. ^5 While thirtee^ years have elapsed since, the problem rema^ins 
no mere memory. The difficulty of achieving broader distribution of North 
American books in Latin America, given the inadequacy of distribution 
through even local channels, can thus be appreciated." 

> 

Another limiting factor in the dissemination of books is the paucity 
of retail outlets^ except in several large capital cities. The local "11- 
brerfa" (bookstore) of Central America may offer far more ill the way of 
gifts^and toys than books. As far as the distribution and availability of 
Nortli American books in Latin America is conoemed, the common incidence 
of the problems thus far noted make of the area, for distribution purposes, 



one single market rather than some twenty distinct markets corresponding 
to the various republics, ClLA^s increasingly wide covferage of almost the 
whole area is therefore a great advantage to the North American librarian. 

It seems that CIIA*s greatest achievement has been to overcome a large 
pootion of the distribution problem within its stated province of scholarly 
and university publications, for the publishing industry of Latin America 
has probably suffered more ficom poor distribution than^from any other fac- 
tor.l Even admitting such adverse factors as high illiteracy and currency 
restrictions between countries, Latin American publishers have in the past 
not j^aken full advantage of possibilities for increased distribution apd 
thus for larger and more economical printings, A high proportion of books, 
particularly scholarly onels, do not enter into any reaognizable distribu- 
tion system, since many publishers do not distribute. For example, in 
Brazil^' s third largest city, Recife, distribution for the Companhla Mel*- 
horamentos, Brazil's largest combine of paper manufacturing and book pub- 
lishing, was, as of 1965, done by a Jobber who also sold fish,^^ Moreover, 
some Latin American publishers arrange for the exclusive distribution of 
their^x books through a single outlet in another country, thus automatically 
limiting local bookstore coverage of their materials. The public^ions 
of leatr^ed institutions and universities have present ed even greater ^is* 
tribution problems. 

One reason for the lack of adequate book distribution facilities in 
Latin America is the lack of adequate ctftmminications« The problem of ac- 
quiring trade and institutional publications from the provincial cities of 
Latin America has long been particularly acute for North American librarl^ 
ans, for dealers and distribu£ors in the capitals encounter considerable 
difficulty in learning of and then acquiring imprints from the iol^riior of 
the country. Even in Argentina which, as Latin America goes, has a reason- 
ably well-developed road and rail network, Benson found that to obtain books 
outside of Buenos Aires it was practically necessary to go and buy^on the 
spot. Inadequate transport, together with poor communication and postal 
facilities, especially In the isolated areas In which Latin Ametica abounds, 
have severely restricted distribution of books both within and without' the 
countries. Due to largely undeveloped natural resources and communication 
facilities, Latin America is an area of a few large, mostly port, cities, 
such as Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Barranquilla and vast, 
sparsely populated interiors, but the booksellers of the principal cities 
have been unable or disinclined to undertake "the development of new mar- 
kets in the 'small inland cities which are gradually growing in size and 
commercial importance. 

Inadequate and inefficient postal facilities (employed for most ship-* 
roents of books to North America) throughout Latin America constitute another 
major barrier to effective communication and distribution. One can usually 
count on four to six weeks to receive an airmail reply from Mexico to an 
airmail inquiry, and in many areas the time can fee longer. Mail often ar- 
rives months late; sometimes not at all. Even within Latin America itself 
the same problem exists, perhaps more intens^y. For example, in Brazil, 
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it is still difficult to get books by post from the provinces, for the only 
mail which moves promptly is that bound t6 the major cities. CIIA freights 
all of its books by air mail, which, while Increasing the cost of the oper- 
ation, does reduce time lags. ^ 

Government regulations pose still further restrictions upon the effec- 
tive distribution and circulation of books in the Americas. So^ne factors 
which limit North American book distribution in Latin America do not apply 
to the area as a whole; for example, import regulations based on currency 
shortage frequently, restrict the flow of books frotn the United States. 
Such import regulations and^restrictions to protect national dollar income 
involve additional work and cost in importing North American books into 
Latin Ametica. Al^o involved is'^the tendency to extend protective measures 
to national industries. Mexico; level^ high import duties on tl\e paper used 
in book production in order to protect the national paper manufacturing 
industry, although this of course results in higher book prices -and narrow- 
er distribution. In all of the publishing countries some pressure;also 
exists to restrict competition from books published in Spanish in n^n^ 
Spanish speaking countries with high import duties. Export duties, U.- - 
censing, registration,- etc., disccurage a flourishing publishiiig and ex- 
porting industry. Dealers trtio seek to evade regulations risk imprispnment • 
Since present research in the area of Latin American studies tends to lean 
heavily toward the social sciences, political propaganda and party liter- 
ature can be very important to research. In the provision of such .material 
abroad there is often the problem of official interference with mailing 
the literature out of the country. CILA handles little or no mateirial of 
this nature. 

The librarian or collective scheme, which, attempting to work with 
Latin America, overlooks peculiarities of the Latin American and national 
temperaments does so to -his or its own detriment; an understanding, how- 
ever superficial, of cultural attitudes is essential to effective ^communi- 
cation with Latin Americans. Initial experience in the area of Latin 
American acquisitions can te very frustrating to the librarian accustomed 
to North American or western European business methods, and certainly a 
different approach- is called for. As Savary points out, fot many Latin 
American firms, business is not just business; business relations must of- 
ten be established on a personal basis if one expects to obtain rapid, con- 
sistent service.^ . Various techniques such as oh-the-spot purchase by 
visiting professors, or delegation of a Spl^nish-speaking staff member to 
the area to reveal the library's needs and strengths have been used by 
some academic libraries. Using Spanish (or\^ Portuguese for Brazil) in all 
correspondence can be helpful. \ ^ 

It is important to realize that, while ^atin American bookdealers and 
publishers are interested in finances, they are frequently equally, if not 
more, interested in personal factors, such as becoming better acquainted 
with the persons with whom they are doing business and in knowing their 
services are valued. Some bookdealers even refuse mail order business be^ 
cause it deprives them of the personal, social relationship with a customer 
although this attitude is becoming less and less common. The use of 
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Spanish is, needless to say, a basic principle of CIIA, which retains con- 
siderate personal touch despite the magnitude of the operation. CIIA cor- 
respondence rarely fails to reveal a solicitous concern that the patron is 
well satisfied with the service CILA is providing. North American English- 
language books arriving in Mexico City, in addition to going to a number 
of institutions there and elsewhere in Latin America, may go to fiv^.or six 
indivi^duals interested in each particular field. represented. Former CILA. 
subdirector Rose might know of an individual whose works would make him 
interested in seeing all new books on a subject such as political icience-- 
"^and CILA does its best to see that copies of such books will reach his 
hands. * , ^ ' » 

National characteristics can also play a part limiting distribu- 
tion of lAaterial withl^n Latin America, although the widespread cooperation 
in CILA may be cited in support of the belief that with time the problem 
of extreme nationalism is diminishing somewhat^ Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that no country of Latin America has yet earned a reputation in book 
puMishing sufficient to .overcome resistance in all of its Latin American 
neighbors to differences of terminology and expression. National pride 
has in the past been Ju»t as great a barrier to the movement of scholarly 
books ainong Latin American nations as higji tar^f^ai Kanf Mexicans^ find the 
vocabulary of Argentina unacceptable, and to mkny scjholars in Argentina a 
book bearing a Mexican imf^rint bears little autHority and commands less 
respect. For such reasons, Spain, which enjoys a good publishing reputa- 
tion throughout Latin America, and^ whose language is more standard and 
acceptable, has gained a strong foothold in the market to the detriment of 
Latici American publishers. Were Latin American authors better publicized 
and their books better distributed, considerable difficulty would be over- 
come. ^ 

POOR BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTROL 

•Another major limiting factor in learning jrff and acquiring Latin Amer- 
ican publications is the paucity, of bibliographies, particularly complete 
and reliable trade bibliographies. As pointed out later in the discussion ' 
of CILA's operation, this is an area in which CILA initially made a, very 
substantial contributlott". Lack of bibliographical control has been/a re- 
current theme at the SALAIMs sponsored by the Pan American Union^ although 
since the inception of SALALM in 1956 t;here has been considerable improve- 
ment. Efforts of national governmental agencies of the various nations, 
UNESCO, LC, the OAS, R.R. Bowker Co., an5J projects such as Stechert-Hafher * 
now defunct LACAP have also brought about some improvement. In 1956-North 
^ American librarians were obliged to rely chiefly on tKe Handbook of Latin 
American Studies > compiled for the Hispanic Foundation of LC, and on the 
mpnthly accessions lists of the Pan American Union's Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary, together with publishers* lists ^and booksellers* catalogs. The 
Hftgdbook of tatin American Studies , scholarly as^it is, do^s not come out 
until a year or so after current imprints appear and i^ highly selective* 
While it is a major tool, the nature of the Latin American booktrade makes 
this annual series of use to' acquisition librarians mainly for work in Che 
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second-hand market, since titles listed are usuall^ out-of-print by the 
time the Handbook arrives. . 

Tike best; booksellers in Latin America do keep files of their own and 
such firms as Porrua Hermanos (Mexico City) or Garcfa Cambeirb (Buenos 
Aires) publish for their customers extensive lists of books which come to 
their attention. Publishers ' lists and catalogs tisu^ly do not differen- 
tiate between native and foreign authors, making it difficult to distin- 
guish works of national authors, which a library might wish to acquire from 
translations and reprints of foreign vorks:^ Nevertheless, beyond book- 
sellers' lists, which usually do not give publishers' names ^ and sporadic 
efforts at national bibliographies,^ which generally^ appear very late and do 
not list prices, there has been litjjle until quite recently.' Such a lack 
of trade tools may ^^xplain why Latin American books are often thought ^to 
be out-of-print almost upon publication. However, this may be completely 
untrue for a number of successful, active publishers. As Melcher indi- 
cates, "Such, books don't so much go out-of-print as out-of-sight — for want * 
oi an effective place to record their existence, price and source. ",18 
This lack of effective access to its own intellectual' resources has In- 
spired in Latin America a number of corre^ctive measures of varying success. 

Why is complete bibliographic information so hard to obtain? The 
assumption that the national libraries should have the information begs 
the question, for how/are they to obtain it? To^ expect universal compli- 
ance with deposit laws is vain and is much lik^ levying a tax without pro- 
viding the means to collect it. Reliance upon kll known publishers and 
booksellers is to miss the output of tho^e whose publishing activities<>hdve 
not been made known. One of the best trade bibliographies ih Latin Ameri'ea 
was Brazil's BBB; Bolet£m Bibliogrrffico Brasileiro , issued eleven times / 
annually under booktrade^ auspices (Est-atite Publigacoes) and closely re- 
sembling the American Book Publishing Record 'in its provision of full jsat- 
aloging, prices, i and arrangement by Dewey decimal classification. Unfor- 
tunately, BBB fpll a victim of economic difficulties in 1967. The "anu- 
arios" or "annuals" which have been attempted in Costa Rica, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Ecuador , etc. , cannot be called real national bibliogra- 
phies since they typically appear a year or .so after the period covered, . 
and lack prices or publishers' addresses: they are passive recorders Of 
book publishing activity rather than active stimulators of it. 

I 

No current bibliography can ever be complete or wholly up-to-date, 
but, to cite Melcher again, "Is there, navertheless, an inevitable distinc- 
tion to be 'made between the trade bibliography striving to tell people 
what's for sale while they can still buy i§, and the research or 'national' 
bibliography trying to, record materials that users of bibl'^ography will be 
content, to remain i^orant of for the next couple of years, but are pre- 
sumed to se^t great store.by for the more distant future ?"^5 Certainly 
both are needed, although national bibliographies should attempt to be 
quite current as well. One of.Che greatest needs for a developing country 
is a good trade bibliography, and for Latin America such a tool has con- 
sistently been lacking. Trade bibliographies, to be sure, help only the 
books which are for sale, but in a more general way they stimulate and 



^broaden sales channels and create an environment In which more books will 
be put on sale and more authors wll^ be encouraged to write and make their 
writing known. 

Recently three commercial ventures have entered the field of trade y 
blbllogrfi^phy. The R.R, BowKSf^Co. now publishes monthly the Flchero Blb« > 
llograflco Hlspanoamerlcano , a journal now compiled In Argentina which 
lists books for which the notification of publication was received from 
commercial housea since the previous Issue. Coverage of the publications 
of university and Institutional presses Is selective. It was the Rocke* 
feller Foundation which helped to boost the venture out of ^e experiment* 
al stage. The Flchero , however, cannot catalog- what it does not' receive, 
and several slgnlflcant/publishers have chosen to Istand* apart from the pro- 
ject. One would also- wish to see Flchero intensity coverage of all Latin . 
American countries, especially those other than Mexico and Argentina, and 
omit publications from Spain, which is well served by Its own fine trade 
bibliography. El llbro espanol . R.R. Bowker Co* also publishers Llbros en 
venta ^ a Spanish counterpart of Books in Print , which includes university 
press publications along with trade publlcatlotis froio Latin America and 
Spain. The current volume as of this writing is Llbros en venta; sujyle- 
mertto 1971 . Unfortunately, many of the titles listed' as "en venta" (for 
sale) are no longer available. Comentarlos blbllograf Icos amerlcanos (CBA) 
is a relatively new venture^ (1969- ). Arrangement of this colorful tool 
is by Dewey decimal classification, and its Qcope hemispheric, with a pre- 
dictable preponderance of material from Uruguay, where it is published, 
Argentina and Mexico. 

While bibliographical control in general has Improved greatly, it is 
scattered, and often m^re useful for retrospective than for current purchas* 
Ing; one example is Mattln K. Sable's Guide to Latin American Studies , pub-^ 
Isihed by the Latin American Center of the University of California, Los 
• Angeles,' and listing some- 4,000 titles. Although the past several years 
have seen more or^less incidetital Increase in the amount of bibliographical 
data fui^l shed by dealers and publishers, until the appearance of LACAP 
and CILA there was relatively little Improvement in the getting of material 
published in Latin America into commerlcal "channels. ^ 

Due to 'the lack of c complete nationTal and trade bibliographies, Latiti 
America may still be described, to some extent, as a l^nd of lost books. 
Bourjally, who abput a decade ^ago concluded a goodwill cultural^isslon to 
Latin America on tiehalf of the Ij.S'. Department of State, d^crlbes a par- 
ticular case of a "lost" book' by^ Costa Rlcan novelist Yolanda Oreamundo.20 
One of her novels. La ruta de su- evasl(5n , is considered by some with far 
from parochial views as one of the finest novels ever written in Spanish 
America. However, Bourjally was unable to obtain a copy of the book, pub- 
lished less than ten years earlier^ anywhere in Costa Rica, and it appears 
that La ruta de su evasion was never published in Costa Rica at all. It 
won a prize in Guatemala and was published there. In Latin America the 
hope of actual Income €rom a l>ook Depends in some measure on becoming known 
outsltle pne*s own country, and in this CILA may help. The availability 
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through CIIA of books published by Jche consortium of Central American uni- 
versity pt*es«es — EDUCA, Editorial Universitaria Centroamericana' (represent- 
ing the Udlversidades Nacionales Aytdhomas de Costa Rica, El Salvador, ' 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua) -•nrtiich publishes the writings of pro- 
mising young authors, may help to prevent the work of writers such as Sergio 
Ramirez, a young Nicaraguan novelist, from the fate which for some time be- 
[^fell the writing of Oreamundo. ^ / 

«* 

Latin America is thus, in many .ways-, a region which does not know its 
own literature. Some of it is lost a few years after publication; much of 
it lives on only in a sort ofviegendary way, and therefore contemporary 
writers of the United States and Europe are generally better known in most 
Latin American nations than are the best writers in neighboring countries. 
Of La ruta dfi su evasion , product of Oreamundo' s wild and tragic life, 
there remained little but ^the nostalgia rumor that such a book once was, 
until publication of a second edition in San Jos^ in 1970. Such happy re- 
vivals do not always occur. ^ ^ 



PRECURSORS OF CILA: SOME EARLIER SOLUTIONS 

* In considering the needs of Canadian. academic libraries and the prob- 
^ lems involved in the distribution of scholarly books in^the Americas, this, 
paper focusres en CILA. However, CIIA drew on the ideas developed in other 
and earlier approaches to the problem. All of the approaches to be men- 
tioned In this section have been extensively treated in the literature of 
librarianship and will only be1^described briefly. Since meeting the needs 
of North American rese^^rch libraries is scarcely a principal concent of 
Latin American society, it Is illogical to 'expect any immediate restructur- 
ing of the Latin American publishing industry to meet North American needs. 
The resolution of the • problem therefore appears to be in various individual 
and group approaches, and in a better understanding of the problems in- 
volved r . • 



EXCHANGE, tRAVELING FACULTY AND EN BLOC PURCHASE. 

Exchange agreements^ purchase of ms^terial by roving faculty members, 
and buying material "eh bloc" have been the three most time-honored ap- 
proaches in academic libraries to the acquisition 9f library materials from 
Latin* America. However, exchange agreements can be very frustrating, for It 
is often difficult to find acceptable material for exchange; at the Latin 
American end there may be lack of money for wrapping, mailing, «tc. Often, 
particularly where the university does not have an extensive publishing pro- 
gram, as in most Canadian institutions, it may be necessary for a library 
to purchase material of a highly specific nature, which is then offered to 
a Latin Ainerican institution in return for material from its presses. This 
-process is awkward, time consuming, and expensive, although a great deal of 
fine material has been obtained in this way. 
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Many university libraries, frustrated for years by futile /af^empts to 
purchase new bcToks by mall order' from publishers and dealers In .Latin Amerl-* 
ca and from dealers in North America, have had recourse to'the practice of 
financing trips for faculty members ot librarians' to the ctHef. capital cit- 
ies of Latin America to purchase what they can. This practice .has much to 
reconinend it, but the purchaser must know his hotqe collection well in order 
to avoid duplication • Libraries using this me acquire prime, necessary^, 
material without the ephemera involved ^In large blanket orders. However, 
reliance on purchase by faculty or librarians as a principal means of build- 
ing a research collection appears to this writer to be unsound • Acquisi- 
tions made in* this way are of necessity patchy because they depend on for- 
tuitous circumstances such as what stores are visited, what happens to be 
In stock on a particular day, and what is in print that montfi, A great > . 
.de^4: of good material may be published and disappear between visits. This 
is a particularly serious ^consideration since many such visits are made oh 
an Infrequent, or' irregular basis*.. Continuity in the Collection may suffer, 
and' one must also consider the^high cost of purchasing considerable other' - 
material to round out such loci^l purchases • 

A thltd method sometimes used by university libraries to acquire Latin 
American material is "en bloc*' purchase, which presents as many, if not more, 
problems as the foregoing approaches. A small collection of pertinent, heav- 
ily used material may be far better support, however, for an area studies 
program than vast amounts of largely irrelevant material. This is not to 
imply that good material is not to be^^had in bulk purchases of collections; 
many private collections purchased by libraries have proved td contain a 
wealttr of quality material not to be had elsewhere. However, the need to 
be very cautious and to get a very complete idea of what Is involved in a 
collection before purchase cannot be top strongly asserted. En bloc pur- 
•chases can also cause considerable administrative problems, but may never^ 
thelesB be a necessary way of retrbspective collection building, since 
schemes such as CILA involve only material currently being published. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO COOPERATIVE ACQUISITI(»?, OF ^ 
LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARY MATERIAL 

As explained by Shepard, cooperative . efforts in the acquisition by U.S. 
libraries of Latin American publications antedated the Farmlngton Plan con- 
siderably. Early in the 1930s the 'ALA named a Committee for Library Co- 
operation with Latin America, a precursor of its present International Re- 
lations Committee. One of the committee's concerns was acquisitions. At 
about the same time the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Associa- 
tion, was founded under private .auspices and encouraged by the Pan Ameflcan 
Union to ^promote bibliographical work In the Americas through cooperatioti 
with bibliographical organizations and experts, libraries and other agen- 
cies in the three Americas. Private American foundations have also been 
important in the sphere of support for cooperative acquisitions projects ^ 
for Latin America, and in this respect CILA's origin Is no exception. In 
1947 the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant of $250,000 so that 
four university libraries could acquire material essential to the support 
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of area studies programs relative to Latin America^. The Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library^ of Congress has long been active in the field of publications 
to assist librarian^ and scholars in the identification and acquisition of 
publications from Latin America. Its publications include the Handbook of 
Latin Aniferican Studies and Guides to the Official Publications of the 
Other American Republics . The Hispanic Gift and Exchange Program of Lff 
led in encouraging the exchange of. books, pdlriodicals, and^.pfficial .publi- 
cations between U.S. and Latin American* libraries. . Cooperative acquisi- 
tions projects appear to become more specific as time moves on: the Farm- 
ington Plan, PL' 480 Acquisitions Program, LACAP, and CILA--all manifesta- V 
tions of a trend toward cooperative* acquisitions evident in the United ^ 
States for more than a quarter of a century. It is within this context 
tciat CILA's achieyements and limitations .must be viewed. "* , 

* • . c • 

Cooperative efforts to secure foreign publications are £hus no novelty 
,on the North American library scene, and the War Time Cooperative Acquis- 
^ itions ^Project , conducted by LC, helped to pave the way^for the Farmington 
Plan. There has been serious^concem in the United States by the almost 
complete cessation of European acquisitions in two world wars. Publication's 
acquired in Europe during the course of the War Time Cooperative Acquisi- 
tions Project' by the LC mission were distributed to participating libraries 
through LC . 



THE FARMINGTON PLAN - 

Discussions held at Farmington, Connecticut onOctober 9, 1942 at a 
meeting of the ^xecutive Committee of the Librarian's Council of the Li-' 
brary of Congr^ess led to the launching of the Farmington Plan in 1948; the . 
plan was formally terminated as of December 31, 1972. Promising no more 
from its inception than the assurance of the existence in an American li- 
brary of at least one copy of each new foreign publication of 'research 
value, thescheme could of. course not satisfy daily needs for Latin Ameri- 
can publications in study and research by the many Latin American studies 
and research programs; Canada, .with the exception of the University of ' 
Toronto, was nol^ involved. It is mentioned here for two reasons: (1) the - 
importance of the Farmington Plan as a concept to the formulation of later 
schemes such as CILA'and LACAP, and (2) the fact that Latin America was' ? 
probably the area of the world in which the Farmington Plan met with the 
least success, necessitating further cooperative acquisitions plans for 
this region. Basic to the Farmington Plan were the ideas of specializa- 
tion among research libraries, shared responsibility in book collecting, 
and the maintenance of a national union catalog. 

Duifing the early years of the Farmington Plan, scant attention was paid 
to Latin America, although the plan commenced operation in Bolivia, Ecuador-* 
and Peru in 1950. In 1^59, the Farmington Plan was extended to- Latin 
America as a whole, for by that time the whole continent was considered a 
critical area. A Latin American subcommittee was appointed in that year 
with Instructions^ to develop a method for acquiring for some library in 
the United States oneDcopy ot each significant monograph published in 



Latin America. Th^Earmington Plan, as developed for western Europe, ex- 
cluded periodicals, newspapers and government docut^enjtt^, but especially in 
some of the smaller countries of Liatin America the Vfiovemment is the major 
publisher and therefore exclusion of documeritrs vastly reduced, effective 
coverage. Accordingly, the subcommittee ^requested instit;utions with Farm- 
ington Plfin responsibilities to accept documents as well as monographs • 
By the same token', the official pub-J. ice t ions of museums, libraries, and 
universities may be the most important publications of a region, and it 
is to this' extremely important group of publications that 'tiLA is largely 
devoted. Tile development of the area stydies concept in North Americat\ 
.universities prompted a recommendation by the subcommittee that Farmin^ton 
responsibilities in Latin America be 6n an area rather than subject bas'is^ 
The institutions involved made their own arrangements w,ith Latin American 
deM^rs. IJr ' 

The well-founded suspicion that North American libraries were not re- 
ceiving all that they should haye been led to a reexamination of the pur- 
poses and results of the Faxmington Plan and modification of certain oper- 
ating pattemsi of the plan as developed in we stent Europe • While the Farm 
ington Plan thus became a more decentralized and flexible instrument for 
proourenfent and while, after 1961, increasing attention had' been paid to 
materlaLLs other than monographs, the. first progress report by the Latin 
American Farmingtdh Plan institutions presented at the 1962 SALAI21 indi- . 
cated that, with the exception of a few countries, a great deal of im- 
provement was needed before a satisfactory percentage of publications 
.could be obtained from the local book dealers • Farmington Plan Letter 
No« 17 noted that reports to the seventh SALALM indicated that in most 
countries Stechert-Hafner's LACAPsWas able to obtain more material than 
local agents engaged by Farmington Plan libraries. Although Farmington 
Plan librai^ies were left free td'make tlieir own acquisitions arrangements 
in Latin America, results were" disappointing. The library system of Yale* 
University relinquished itd Farmington Plan responsibilities due to a 
feeling that coverage was not adequate and due .also to the receipt of a 
^hlgh. proportion of peripheral materiial. 

SEMINARS ON THE ACQUISITION OF LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARY MATERIALS (SALALM) . 

The first Seminar ofi the Acquisition of Latin American Library Mater- 
ials was held at the Chlnsegut Hill Library of the University of Florida* 
Eighteen libraries were represented. . The fifteienth seminar, held for the 
first time on Canadian soil ^t Toronto in June 1970^ had approximately 140 
delegates. The sixteenth seminar, held in Puebla, Mexico, had 192 dele- 
gates. The growing and regular attendance of librarians with responsibi- 

• lltles for Latin American materials attests to the effectiveness of these 
annual seminars which serve as a clearinghouse for information concerning 
all aspect's of finding, buying, and controlling Latin American library 
materials, especially bibliogr^iphy and new cooperative, approachee to the 
building of research coflectlons. During the year following the twelfth 
seminar in 1967, SALALM was Incorporated as a membership association in 

^order to seek funding necessary to its pujjlishlng activity. 
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SAIALM, itself a cooperative step 'towards theosolution of some of the 
problems inherent in the acquisition of library materials from Latin Amer- 
ica, made two decisions at the first meeting which have had far-reaching 
consequences. First, the decision was made to publish the working papers 
and reports- of the proceedings. The Final Report and Working Papers of 
each seminar provide some of the most important material relative to pub- 
lishing and the booktrade available to North American librarianship. 
Second, the decision was made to inclr:de Latin American librarians in the 
seminars. This point is very important, for in larg^ measure solution of 
the problems of book distribution in the Americas mudt rest on initiative 
origi'nating in Latin Amei:j.ca. Signi;Eicantly , the 1971 seminar met at 
Puebla, Mexico, under the auspices of the Asociacion Mexicana de Bib^iote- 
carios, A.Ci (Mexican Librarians* Association); the Universidad ^^^J|^ 
Americas in Puebla; and the OAS. Filially, it is noteworthy that'^techert- 
Hafner's lACAP originated in a social evening following the fourth seminAr, 
and CILA was discussed at the tenth seminar, held in 1965, although CILA 
is less directly a product of SALALM than was LACAP and is based in Latin 
America. ^ 
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TRAVELING AGENT ^\ lACA? 

The firsf seminar Insisted that purchase on the spot and constant per- 
sonal comnAinlcatlon with publishers in Latin America were essential, and 
interested , libraries were urged %o explore the possibility of maintaining 
one orymdtre full-time acquisitions agents in Latin America. LC took up the 
J.dea in 1958 and sent staff member William Kurth tb seven countries of Latin 
yVmerica as a cooperative acquisitions agent. Kurth felt that an agent act- 
ing as advisor to the/ Farmington Plan dealers would benefit the plan's oper- 
ation in Latin America by assuring continued systematic flow of research 
materials published by the government and by nongovernmental institutions. 
Kurth* s findings concerning book publishing, and the booktrade, as well as 
distribution outside of commercial channels', helped to emphasize the com- 
plications in the procurement of Latin American library materials and the 
desirability b€ cooperative Efforts to 'solve them. The fourth SALALM 
seminar recommended that one or more acquisitions agents be established on 
a continuing basis on behalf of research libraries in the United States and 
that the operation be extended to cover all of Latin America. Due to the 
ever-increasing cost of library materials and the difficulty and expense 
entailed in procuring books from other countries, as well as those titles 
difficult to obtain in North America, most libraries seem willing to accept 
a reasonable ^service charge for books obtained outside the normal book- 
trade thannels. It therefore seemed possible that the problem might be 
partially solved by a commercial firm, and for several years this was the 
case. , 

LACAP was organized in 1960 by the University of Texas, the New York 
Public Library, and .Stechert-Hafner Inc/ of New York, and was a cooperative 
enterprise which provided ii:s participants with a' steady ^f low of material .. 
currently printefl in Latin America. LACAP ceased operation in 1973. 
Stechert-Hafner assumed complete financial ^responsibility for the project. 
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The groundwork was in large measure done by Nettle Lee Benson, a leading 
Latin Americanist of the United States and head of the Latin American Col* 
lection at the University of Texan Libraries, and by Domlnlck Coppola, 
assistant vice-president of Stechert-Hafner, lACAP sought to purchase on 
the spot and In bulk "^oon after publication all. titles which Its agents bb-* 
lleved would find a ready market In North American research libraries. 
Coverage sought as complete as possible within the scope of monographs 
by Latin American authors, which were published and sold In Latin America, 
but exclusive of translations, texts. Juvenile literature, reprltits, micro- 
forms, recordings, and' periodicals. , ' 

LACAP* s method of operation Is briefly outlined here because CIIA*s 
methods reflect it to some extent. Libraries participating In LACAP had 
only to place a general order for newly published materials to be supplied 
with them on a continuous basis. However, as with CILA, the standing order, 
might be tailored to meet the specific* interests of any one library with ^ 
respect to either subject or geographic coverage. By mid-1968 there were 
thirty-eight subscribers to lACAP. chiefly in the United States and Canada, 
but also in such widely separated countries as Australia and Colombia. The 
total number of imprints received for 1966 was slightly fewer ^than 4,000 
titles. The subscribing libraries were assured priority in obtaining one 
copy of all new titles found by LACAP agents in the fields In which they 
were Interested. Other libraries or individuals might ordei^ titles ladl- * 
vldually as long as the supply lasted or the books could be reordered. 
LACAP receipts Included some government, univeristy, and society publica- 
tions, although emphasis was- on cpmmercfal trade material. - 

The eighth, ninth and tenth , seminars of SAIALM requested that LACAP ' 
experiment vlth'new services, such as reporting on^ periodicals which had 
ceased publication and experimentation with/ in-depth procurement of Insti- 
tutional publications and serials. L/(CAP also made an important biblio- 
graphical contribution' in the form of monthly listings, ^'New Latin American 
Books." These were supplemented by the LACAP catalogs "Latin, America," 
which appeared quarterly \and listed retrospective as well as current mater- 
ials. ^ 



CILA--CENTRC IHTERAMERICANO DE LIBROS ACADEMICOS 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND PURPOSES 

CIIA was founded as a pilot program to promote and distribute univer- 
sity and scholarly press publications throughout the Americas. -It is hoped 
that a North American market will prove a strong Incentive to Latin American 
scholarly publishers to keep their books in print for longer periods, and to 
publish more works of Latin American authors. The' project was established 
in November 1964 with the support of a $100,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and a $220,000 grant from the Ford Fodndation of New York City, 
^foundations which support research and universities which demand it are in- 
creasingly aware of their responsibility to provide the means to publish 
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and distribute'^'it . Of great value to scholarly publishing in general has 
been the Ford Foundation's program for th§ support of publications in the 
humanities and social sciences,, whilo the Rockefeller Foundation financed 
a Latin American translation program. CIIA was opened to the public in 
Mexico City in July 1965. - 

Hcn/ever, the background for CILA^s establishment was being prepared 
in 1969* In June of that year 1A)B delegates representing the fifty schol- 
arly publishers belonging to the AA^P met at Austin, Texas* , Upon th^ con- 
clusion of^ the regular sessions, 108 of the delegates traveled to Mexico 
City where they were guests of the scholarly publishers of Mexico. This 
visit to Mexico emphasized the growing Interest on the part of university 
publishers in the United States and Canada in international book distribu- 
tion and^ translation. The meetings in Mexico were hosted by the Universi- 
dad Nacional Aut5noma de Mexico and its press, the only AAUP member outside 
the United States and Canada, which was to play a large role in the estab- 
lishment of CIIA, Other hosts were several Mexican scholarly publishing 
bodies whose imprints have become familiar to librarians participating in 
CIIA: Fondo de Cultura Econdmica, La Prensa. M^dica, and the Centro hexicano 
de Escritores (Mexican Writers* Center). During the course of vigorous 
discussiions , ways and means were explored to increase the flow of schol- 
arly books between North and Latin America, and of expanding the exchange < 
of information about books between tlfe two regions. In this way the time 
was ripe for the appearance of an organization such as CILA. 

CILA was established as the result of a study sponsored by the AAUP 
in 1961 • University publishing throughout Latin America was studied by 
Carlos Bosch Garcia, a history professor at UNAM and head of its university 
press, and by August Fruge, head of the University of California's Berke- 
ley Press, To help publishing in Latin America, they had a novel sugges- 
tion: rather than recommend outright gifts of money to Latin American uni- 
versity presses, they a^dvocated a s^lf -help approach in the form of a dis- 
tribution center to help sell what had already been published, and thus 
help the Latin American university presses earn th6ir own money. . However, 
funding was needed to get the project off the ground. With the recommenda-' 
tions of Fruge and Bosch Garcia, the AAUP approached several philanthropic ' 
foundations to obtain the necessary financial support for the project, the 
aim of which wks to facilitate the distribution of scholarly publication's 
in the western hemisphere for some eighty U.S. and Latin American publish- 
ers. As already noted, a total of $320,000 was obtained, largely from the 
Ford Foundation, and so a four-year pilot project was begun. 

The AAUP and the UNAM are the official sponsors-. A board of directors 
consisting of four North Americans^ ^ three Mexicans, and three South Amer- 
icans was set up. The principal Mexican director is Ruben Boniface Nune:s, 
humanities coordinator at UNAM, while the chief South American director is 
Ramon de Zubijrfa, rector of the Uriiversidad de los Andes, in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, and latterly Colombian ambassador to the Low Countries. CILA is run 
by scholars of distinction for scholarly institutions and individuals, and 
representation in the administration is from a wide variety of the great 
universities of both North and South America. Offices, a warehouse, a 



small' exhibition room, and reference JUbrary are maintained in Mexico City, 

Before CILA's existence, Korth American and Latin American universi- 
ties obtained each other's publications in^part through a system of *'canje** 
or exchange^ However, since the Latin American university presses^ were 
not actually receiving any^ money in return for these books*, and their, op- 
erating budgets were low in the^ first place, they rarely had any regular 
publishing program; yet in 'developing areas such as Latin America there was 
a crying need for academic presses to publish the results of research, par- 
ticularly in t^hnology and the social sciences. The reputation of academ- 
ic presses such as those maintained by Harvard, Yale, Princeton, M.I. T. , 
and Columbia has been, long established, but for most North American librar- 
ies , Latin American university presses were an unknown \}uantity« 

If North American libraries found it difficult to acquire Latin Amer- 
ican scholarly books due to small editions refusal to sell individual 
copies, and lack of adequate bibliographical control, Latin American aca- 
demic libraries found the acquisition of ^orth American scholarly works 
equally troublesome, but for different reasons. It was not that there was 
no interest — the interest was there — but the North American books which 
reach Latin America *ire 'e3q)ensive, the price averaging $5-$10 and often 
more, while the average Latin American price would be in the neighborhood 
of $2.50 to $3,00,. The North American university press books are highly 
specialized and in the wrong language. The people and l!nstitutions in ^ 
Latin America who want thetn have little money,* relatively speaking, and 
may experience considerable difficulty^ in buying American dollars, with 
which the books have to be bought. Latin American countries where infla- 
tion is rampant frequently liave currency restrictions preventing free ex- 
change of local currency for dollars « 

One must also consider the question of library budgets. In North 
America budgets often run to sums'of a million dollars and upwards for 
larger academic libraries, whereas $10,000 is a very big library budget in 
Lat;Ln America.. Indeed, many Latin American university libraries operate 
'solely on donations, and to this extent there \ exists a vastly greater P9- 
tential for purchasing in North American libra^^es. On the average^ about 
2,000 new English tl£les appear .yearly from North American university 
presses, at an average price of around $10 U.S. per item';' simple calcula- 
tion proves the total cost to be more th^n most Latin American library bud- 
gets could afford. Conversely, some 300 to 500 new scholarly press titles, 
are produced annually in Latin America (of which about half are published 
in Mexico) at an average price of $2.50 to $3.00 p^r copy, making a total 
which fits comfortably into the big budgets of North American universities.. 

Therefore, there is cl'early the need for some structure to permit 
Latin American university and scholarly institutional presses to sell a 
larger volume of their output, and it is this framework which GILA provides. 
In 1967 all of CILA^s sales went up, and fully two-thirds of the total were 
in the form of Spanish-language books moving north to the United States and 
Canada. Although GILA was not self-sufficient as of March 1968, and the 
original grants concluded in that year, former GILA subdirector Rose thought 
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it might be self-sufficient by 1970. Pointing out that a purely commercial, 
house could not possibly afford to dedicate itself exclusively to scholar- 
ly books, Rose estimated in 1968 that it would take about $500,000 to make 
CILA ^self-sufficient . A June 1971 letter from CIIA director Caiflofe Bosch 
Garcia indicated that CIIA was very near self-sufficiency. Capital had 
been saved which would enable CIIA* to operate at its present loss rate for 
another four years. 

As already noted, the primary purpose of CILA is to provide knowledge 
of university and scholarly press publications throughout the Americas, and 
to function as a badly needed medium for their distribution. A more de- 
tailed statement of purposes may serve to clarify CILA's operations. 

The purposes of CILA are to: 1) maintain an extensive exhibit 
and reference library; 2) purchase and stock additional copies 
of many books for sale, thus conducting a retail book store 
in connection with CILA; 3) supply books at standard discounts 
to other bookstores and libraries; 4) maintain a complete 
catalog and order service for cooperating publishers; 5) devel- 
op customer lists and direct mail selling methods throughout 
Latin America; 6) work toward the development of a Latin Amer- 
ican version of Scholarly Books in A merica ; 7) prepare lists 
and catalogs oj§ books published in Spanish and Portuguese by 
Latin American scholarly publishers; 8) sell Latin American 
* scholarly books • directly by mail to scholars and libraries in 
the U.S. and Canada; 9) provide informal advice on scholarly 
publishing; and 10) assist publishers in obtaining transla- 
tion rights to scholarly books. 

One might also add the 'aim promoting the distribution of works by many 

publishers which generally, for various reasons, have not been handled by 
commercial houses. 

MODUS OPERANDI , , « ' ' 



With the appearance of CILA, immediate improvements in availability and 
distribution were made. All books are shipped air freight from Central and 
South America to headquarters ip Mexico City, thus virtually eliminating the 
transit time of three to six months which it takes for bookti to arrive by 
boat. CILA now has books within approximately two weeks of their publica- 
tion, and subscribers to CILA's automatic (or blanket order) purchase plan 
receive them within ^o or threfe months of their publication. To further 
speed up the system, CILA pays the shipping costs for the Latin American 
books, adding 15 percent to the original price which the purchaser must pay. 
It also makes arrangements'- with airline companies to pick up the books at 
the vatious universities. <• 

. * " ^ ' * 

^e whole idea is to get the books into Mexico and to try to promote 
them tlorth ariiJ south, although CILA does not sell North American books in 
Canada or the United States, <> where there have bec^n no distribution problems. 
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The CIIA stand Ijig order plan for North America Involves only the' publica- 
tions of Latin American scholarly publishers. However, both North and 
Latin American scholarly books are distributed throughout Latin America. 
CILA now regularly sells the publications of more, than fifty North Amer- 
^. lean university publishers and more than twenty-five Latin American pub- 
lishers. ^ ; 

Ih January 1966, CILA began offering a low-cost standing order pro- 
gram for the purchase of Latin American books by libraries and institu- 
tions, primarily in the United States and Canada^' The' total production 
in all subject fields of the Latin American publisher^ participating in - 
CILA is about 300 new titles annually, at an average cost per title of 
^3.50, so that the full standing order plan for all books would cost about 
$1,000 per year. The scholarly publishers offered by CILA do not publish 
many new books in law and medicine each year, .and these are areas in which 
most ^Canadian university area study programs would probably have little 
Interest, although Arnfendo Gonzalez of the Hispanic Law Division, LC, 
makes an interesting case for the inclusion of legal-material in a social 
science library^ because of the Importance of legal material to questions 
of economics, education,' and such crucial questions as land tenure. 
However, probably not more than about twenty new titles in the categories 
of law and medicine are offered each year by CILA, which could reduce 
total cost by about $70. 

. ' / - ' ' 

CILA '5 wholesaling from the warehouse in Mexico City has been an un- 

r qualified success, its growth as a wholesaler exceeding all expectations. 

Because of CILA^ the- sales of Latin Amexvlcan university presses have In- 

' creased 10 to 30 percent, as CILA^as opened altoge^.her ne^ market out" 

.lets. Instead of just filling the old ones. Simply stated, CILA gives the 

books it handles every commercial opportuuity through: (1) the automatic 

purchasing plan, (2) direct mall book lists, (3) regular visits by travel-* 

Ing CILA agents, afid, (4) exhibitions. *^ . - 

Most Canadian universities, if they receive books from CILA at all, 
are likely to .be participants iu Lhe a'utojnatic purchase or standing order 
plan. The plan offers twenty -eight basic fields of Interest: agrlcultui:e, 
anthropology, archaeology^ art, architecture, bibliography, biography, bi- 
ological sciences, business/economics, educatlon/llbrarlanshlp, engineer- 
ing* geography /travel, geology, history (Amerl^cas), history j, languages, 
literature, mathematics, medicine/dent is tlry, music/dance, novels/stbrles, 
philosophy //eitgion, physical sciences, poetry, political science/law, psy- 
chology, sociology, and theater. The purchasers simply check their fluids 
of interest on a form supplied by CILA, and thereafter CILA §ends them'^all 
books published in these areas by the scholarly Latin American presses with 
which CTTA deals. Because of the vagaries of the Latin American publishing 
Industry und booktrade, CILA claims this plan works as a sort cf ''insurance 
policy" in these fields of Interest which may be essential to some library 
collections. There is no registration fee for the automatic purchase plan 
nor a mlniimim number of categories which a subscriber is obliged to choose. 
The"T>lan may be altered, suspended, or cancelled at ^any time without prior 
notifiioation. As in LACAP, a subscriber or any individual scholar may 
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continue to purchase on a title**by*£itle basis frotn CIIA either without a 
standing order, or ftom any c<^tegories not on his standing order. 

CIIA is also similar to the plan devised for lACAP in the flexibility 
of its standing order arrangements* The subscriber is encouraged to mod- 
ify any of the subject categories--e.g. , geography but not travel; politi- 
cal science but rtOt law--or add categories not specifically included on 
the CIIA order blank. In this way an interest profile is built up at 
CIIA's offices for each purchaser and then matched against incoming mater- 
ial. Unlike lACAF, books from those categories which are checked may not 
be returned. However, there would appear to be little danger of libraries, 
being submerged in floods of unwanted material due to the way in which the 
interest profile can be modified and due also to the nature of the publish- 
ers Involved. CIIA guarantees priority to standing orders when new books 
are received. If any books remain once standTlng order customers have been 
served, they are available individually through the book lists which are 
sent to some 15,000 names on CIZA's mailing list — about 12,000 in Latin 
America and 3,000'dn the United States and Canada. 

Automatic shipment, averaging perhaps once monthly, sometimes less 
frequently, occurs as soon as a certain number of bocks accumulate. This 
has obvious advantages for the receiving library which gets the books very 
soon and Is spared the rigamarole of searching through lists and preparing 
and matching orders. CIIA airmails a copy of the invoice for each ship- 
ment at the time the books are sent to be bound. Therefore, a participat- 
ing library receives advance notice about four weeks before the books ac- 
tually arrive. CIIA will hill according to the instructions of the custo- 
mer and provincial, state or university requirements. 

^ In Mexico City, the principal jcb of CIIA is the distribution of books 
wholesale to numerous outlets. CIIA does not really ^compete with the many 
other bookstores of Mexico City as much as act a§ their supplier. Some 
bookstores also subscribe to the automatic purchase plan, whereas others 
may wish to see the book first, and this Is where CIIA's eight sales agents 
fit into the scheme. English-language university press books arriving in 
Mexico City from North America go directly to CIIA and also to UNAM, Nation 
al Museum of Anthropology (one of the finest research institutions In its 
field), the Insticuco Indlgeni.sta Interamerlcano, the Biblloteca Central, 
and the library of the Unlversldad Iberoamericana. 

CIIA also provides a binding service to its standing order customers, 
something not offered by lACAP. This service has been included since 90 
percent of all currently published Latin American scholarly books are pro- 
duced vin^ paperback. Some twenty -three North American libraries have al- , 
ready subscribed to this service, and the writer can testify to the uni- 
formly high quality of the binding. The price of binding books in the Un- 
ited States and Canada is about $3 to $5 apiece, but only about $2.50 In 
Mexico. Apart from the financial advantage, the rapid service of the bind- 
er to which CIIA contracts its books en masse means that the books should 
get onto library shelves in North America with a minimum of technical 
delays. 
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The very rapid and widespread acceptance of CIIA indicates, perhaps • 
better than any theoretical arguments could the f^ct ^that CIIA is filling 
a need to To the best of the writer's knowledge at least four Canadian uni* 
versities particpate, some fifty or more American li'brarles, and several 
libraries in Latin America. Since January 1967, CIIA has also begun to 
send Latin American books tjp Europe by mail. Former CILA sub-direfctor 
Rose indicated that as of March 1968 the volume of sales to the Netherlands 
Sweden, Italy, England, and France was the* same as it h^d been to the Uni- 
ted States in 1966. . 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND REFERENCE ACTIVITIES 

CIIA's bibliographical and reference activities are part of its great-* 
er effort to improve free cultural exchange in the Americas. Bibliographi- 
cal access is a key to the^ success in the acquisition af library materials, 
and this lack of adequate 'bibliographical control has been a major problem 
in. Latin America. Besides making scholarly books better known and e8tab«> 
Itshing a distribution house for export and import, CILA's activities have 
also included setting up a reliable center for bibliographic material. 
CILA offers a free library in Mexico City of thousands of back list titles 
which could prove invaluable to students and research scholars. The li- 
brary reflectfs CILA*s limitations in that it consists of very specialized 
material and .rincludes few commercial books. A copy of every new scholarly 
book published the presses cfLA handles goes into the library. However, 
it is. a living OTllection for, due to limited capacity, excels and oldel: 
titles are removed and donated to provincial libraries. In 1967^ 5000 pesos 
worth of such books went to the Universities of Guanajuato and Guadalajara. 
An effort is made to maintain a permanent exhibition of all new books pub- 
lished by the more than eighty North and Latin American scholarly publisher 
working with CIIA. After the period of time necessary to disseminate wide 
knowledge of their e?cistence, the books go into CIlA's library where they 
may be consulted by anyone interested in them. 

As already suggested, the activities c>f CIIA with respect to the books 
it handles are diverse. In order to accomplish its principal function of 
distributing^ university press and scholarly books throughout the Americas, 
CILA has undertaken the' compilation of mailing lists of specialists--pro- 
fessbrs and researchers in learned institutiohs--to whom new book lists and 
bibliographies are sent periodically. The most outstanding of CILA's con- 
tributions to bibliography has been ' t^ovedades de America Latina , which was 
sent to interested scholars and universities in the United States, Canada, 
Europe, and Latin America, and which listed scholarly publications from 
the thirty or so Latin American publishers participating in CILA's program. 
Novedades theoretically appeared quarterly, but unfortunately irregularity 
and long delays were increasingly common. Entries were arranged alphabeti- 
cally by broad subject areas such as: admin is^racicJn y comercio, filosofla, 
historia, musica,^psicolo^ia, etc., and alphabetically by author's surname 
within each group. Vnlike the trade listings provided bv LACAP, the CIIA 
bibliographies gave publisher and pagination. Indications were also given 
when a work was illustrated and if it was a translation. Prices were 



provided In both U.S. dollars and Mexican pesos. Novedades de America Lat^ 
Ina was supplemented from time to time by special listings of works from 
particular areas or Institutions, for example, t;he Instltu€o Jorcuato dl 
Telia In Buenos Aires, 

. ^ V 

When CILA commenced operations In 1965, specialized bibllographlee 
were also prepared In Mexico announcing new university press books from the 
United States and Canada to 8cholai:s of Latin America. Hoflfiiver, the number 
of new publications from AAUP members was so great that CIIA was unable to 
list more than a portion of them In Its bl&llographles. CILA was able to 
arrange for scholars and libraries In Latin America to receive^ directly from 
the United States the AAUP bibliographical serial Scliolarly Books In America, 
now defunct. Scholarly B6oks in America at one time went to ^ome 12,000 
Latin Americans. Before CILA^ s' Inauguration, 200,000 people An the United 
States were mailed this catalog free of charge, but at the most only 1,000 
In Latin America used to receive It. Thus Scholarly "^Books in America and 
Its Latin American counterpart, Novedades dfe America Latlna , represented 
the new book bibliography of some of the most Important academic publishers 
of North and Latin America. 

The demise of Scholarly Books In America and virtual disappearance as 
of mld-1973 of Novedades are most unfortunate, llils bibliographical effort 
of CILA was of great significance becaus^e for the first time lntere9ted , 
scholars In the three Americas were receiving bibliographical Instruments 
presenting the publishing effort of many Institutions which Individually 
could not have made their publications known. 

r 

CILA AND SCHOLARLY PRESS MATERIAL 

CILA^s concentration on the publications of university presses In 
North America, and on similar publications Issued In Latin America by the 
presses of universities and learned Institutions such as Academia Colombl- 
ana de Hlstoria in Bogot^ or Instituto Nacional de AntropologTa y Historla 
in Mexico City is of great significance. In some Latin American countries, 
such as Costa Rica, few 'commerical publishers exist, and apart from goveim- 
ment ^documents, the bulk of the writing and publishing is done by those con- 
nected with the National University in San Jose. Moreover, university press 
publications were, aldng with government documents, one of the categories 
of material' which Benson found most difficult to a6quj.re during her tr^lps 
to Latin America. University press publications from Latin America were 
very difficult to obtain in North America, apart from the occasional mono-, 
graphic series, usually available on exchange^* However^ with this excep- 
tion, arrangements for obtaining university press publications could be 
very complicated because they were rarely for sale. 

Where society and institutional publications are available, exceptlon- 
*ally,.for sale in Latin America, the actual acquisition may still consti- 
tute a problem. The sales office may be open only at certain times; when 
more than one copy Is desired, the purchaser may have to secure the approv- 
al of «the person ln*charge, necessitating several trips. Evep when one has 
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.found out about ^an institutional publication it may be no easy task, even 
pn the spot,. much less thousands of miles away,^ to locate the institution. 

-Tor these reasons CIIA h^s filled a very real need, and it is of interest 
to note that Stechert-Hafner, which operated LACAP, subscribed to the CILA 
automatic purchase plan. The Latin American university press publication 
is a problem which was not entirely solved by lACAP, which historically 
stressed the acquisitipn of commercially available trade publications. In 
1965, LACAP's traveling agent, Guillermo Bara\^a Borda of Bogota, devoted 
considerable attenti^p to the problem of acquiring institutional publica- 
tions, meeting with considerable success in Brazil and Venezuela, but the 
problem persisted elsewhere in Latin America. 

The kind of books handled by CILA are scholarly histories, bibliogra- 
phies, and frequently avant-garde work in literature and the social sci- 
ences — the sort o$ material that becomes a chapter or paragraplf in a gene^^ 
al textbook several years later--"a long treatment on a short |^ubject. "24^^ 
As Wardlaw says, ^ ^ j « 

The university presses of the Americas have a speciaL-and ex- 
^ ceediiigly important function in the whole process of -educa- 
tion. They V'^ovide the most important medium through which 
the discoveries of scholarship in one- institution can be shared 
with scholars everywhere. Without their programs, which are 
dedicated primarily to the publication of books which will en- 
dure, rather than those. which will merely sell, most research 
would be stillborn. ' University press books, while frequently 
addressed to relatively small audiences of specialists, 
- t)reed countless other books. 25 ^ 

It Is in university and academic press publications, especially in Latin 
America, that primary research eispanding the boundaries of knowledge in . a 
field is published. 

In Latin Aiflerica, as in the United States, there has been a close re- 
lationship between educational institutions and printing fron the outset. 
In the Imperial and Loyal City of Mexico in New Spain, a century before 
Reverend Josiah Glover set sa^l for Boston in 1683 with the first printing 
press to be brou^h|^ into the territory which was to become the United States, 
Juan Pablos was turning out books of,* great value and beauty. ' Many of his 
books were used as t;exts in the Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico. . 
Today the university presses occupy a pinnacle of importance in the" intel- 
lectual life of America and fill a publishing vacuum, for they operate in 
fields wh:^ch have been largely neglected by trade publishers fbr economic 
reasons. Most of the material produced by the Latin American university 
presses has admittedly a very limited sales potential due to its highly 
specialized nature, and therefore a distribution agency such as CIL/^ is 
doubly important to its welfare. ' 

In Latin America, as elsewhere since World W^r II, many commercial pub- 
lishing houses have been forced by inflated costs to curtail or entirely 
abandon the publication of scholarly books of limited appeal but enduring 
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significance, and it is this vacuum which the university presses are fil-* 
ling with considerable success. In North and Latin America the university 
presses publish each year more and mpre of the books which stand a chance 
of enduring the t^st of time. The university press, in fulfilling its ob- 
ligation to xr,^ke importlant contributions to knowledge available regardless 
of the co5t, may take r:isks which a trade publi^sher cannot afford to take. 
This is possible because most university presses have endowments or subsi^ 
dies derived from special university funds to help defray expenses. How- 
ever, even given a program such as that of CIIA, it is doubtful whether 
university presses in either North or Latin America could ever stjstain a 
program of scholarly publishing entirely from the proceeds of sale of their 
books. 'Therefore while CILA cannot make Latin American university publish- 
ing a self-sufficient undertaking, ^it acts as a strong buttress and stimu- 
lus to publishing by providing a ready market. 

The physical qualities of books received from. Latin American univer- 
sity 'pres*ses--typography, illustrations, and graphic presentation ofdata-- 
are unusually fine. A comparison between trade and university publications 
received from- Latin America reveals 'th,e university presses of the area to 
be getting the pace in colorful presentation and excellence of design. 

The time whe^ university publisher^, in Latin America did not care 
whether they sold books or not is within very. Recent memory. However, such 
schemes as CILA have had a very great effect and now UNAH, EUDEBA, and EDUCA 
^in particular produce very attractive promotional material which libraries, 
participating in the CILA automatic purchase plan now receive occasionally. 
Thus, cooperative acquisitions schemes such as CILA and LACAP have helped » 
to revolutionize the physical product and marketing techniques of Latin 
American university presses. 

The university presses of Latin America, like their North American 
counterparts, carry out their educational fun^ition In part by basing their 
criteria for acceptance of a book on its importance to scholarship and its 
quality as a scholarly work. Schemes such as CILA, iri stimulating the ac- 
tivity of long semlddrmant Latin American scholarly presses, ha^e helped 
these , presses to play a significant role, not only in disseminating the re- 
sults of research, but in establishitig high standards for. scholarly research 
and publishing in an area where standards too long remained notoriously low. 
In this sense, and because publication and dissemination of the results of 
scholarly research ^re essential to the advancement of learning. It- would 
be catastrophic for the advancement of social refom^/and the dissemination 
of truth in Latin America if its now relatively active university presses 
were to subside into obsolescence. ■ \ 

r ' 

EVALUATION OF CILA i 

A curious note which demonstrates the need for a distributing agency 
such as CILA is the fact that it often Ives orders at its headquarters 
in Mexico City from a country such as Ecuador for books from Peru, its 
southern neig^ibor. Prior to the appearance of CILA, there was little chance 
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for one Latin American country to know what the university pressed of an- 
other were publishing. The building of working research, libraries is^ es- 
sential, to the effective development of social science faculties and re- 
search Institutions in Latin America. The presence of CILA should also 
help to overcome the inadequacy of library facilities needed to support the 
research of international organizationc and centers concerned with the 
teaching and application of the social science disciplines to the economic 
and social problems of Latin American as a whole. 

CILA's provisipji of current scholarly research material from Latin 
America on a continuing basis would also seem to , make the scheme partica- 
larly relevant to the needs of disastrously ill-equipped Canadian academic 
libraries. In fact, CILA's automatic purchase program has proved particu- 
larly attractive to colleges and smaller universities which are seeking to 
maintain or build a small basic collection of quality material. Larger 
universities, as well as thdse with heavier interests in Latin 'America,^ 
are using the stancling order program to procure preXriously unobtainable* 
scholarly books. At present, at least four Canadian university libraries- 
with interest in strengthening their Latin American holdings participate— 
University of Toronto, University of Calgary, University of Alberta,^ and 
University of Western Ontario, _ Recently a survey was made by»CILA of sub*? 
scribing U.S. libraries' "to find out what they think of us."^^ All an- 
swered more or less the same thing— that CIIA fills a need for North Amer- 
ican academic institutions. The project is worthwhile for the cooperating^ 
publishers who sell more and for institutions which receive the books they 
need. Both continents stand to gain by an improvement of^the bookjtrade, 
and schemes such as LACAP in its day and CIIA help to reduce the chances 
of more titles joinirfg the throng of "lost books" of LatlA-.America. ' ' 

It is not the intent of ' this ^aper tq compare cILA and LACAP in de- 
tail; the schemes complemented one another, filling different if related 
needs. Certainly there was room for all of the schemes tnentioned--the Far- 
mington Plan, LACAP, and CIIA— in tapping the resources, of Latin America, 
However, CIIA seems even more relevant to the needs of Canadian academic 
libraries if seen in the light of LACAP, CIJA is the narrowest in scope 
of any of the major cooperative acqusitions programs for Latin America, 
covering as it does mainly university and scholarly institutional presses 
in Spanish- and Portuguese>speaking America, in addition, of Course to / 
North American university press publicatiotuB« Nearly half of the lACAP > 
participants were libraries with one million or more volumes and ample bud- 
gets. Full participation in LACAP' might cost in the neighborhood of $12- 
15,000 annually if the library required exteasive coverage of all coun- 
tries. Full participation was thus not for the smaller library, although 
limited participation restricted to a few countries or subject areas might 
have been within its reach. Another possibility would have been a cooper- 
ative subscription among libraries such those patticipating in the 
Ontario Cooperative Program in Latin American and C;^ribbean Studies, in 
which six Ontario universities are developing a coordinated approach, with 
each library assuming responsibility for strengths in certain subjects and 
geographic areas. In addition to cost, lACAP presented another problem in 
terms of amount of material received on the standing order, which in 1965 
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averaged more than 3,300 Imprints for the calendar y^ar.^^ In Canadian ac- 
ademic libraries already suffering from cataloging backlogs of varying i 
acuteness, such an influx of material' could cause administrative ^d. teodni- 
cal processing problems. CILA's provision of approximately 300 nevKtJrfies 
per year, might prove to be a more manageable number* 

M^ch' more important, however, is the question of the nature of material 
received on the standing order. The experiences of Canada's largest aca- ' 
demic library with both CIIA and LACAP may clarify this point. ^The Univer- 
sity of Toronto Library participated in lACAP for eighteen months. During 
that time it acquired a high proportion of material which the library's 
professional book selection .staff felt to be of marginal value for the 
university's research programs on Latin America: fo2^ example, annual re- 
ports of the Buenos Aires Gas Company. Unacceptable material could be re- 
turned to Stechert-Hafner, but naturally only within certain limitations. 
The LACAP books received at the University of Toronto were relatively ex- 
pensive, and by. the time the. proportion of unwanted material was removed, 
the cost of the remaining titles becai&e even higher, while staff ^ime neces- 
sary fo process the bulk of LACAP material also proved expenisve. Further- 
^.^.more, the University of Toronto's experience revealed considerable delays 
in the LACAP operation and books were received four to nine months late, 
while in some cases they were available directly from Latin America within 
a much shorter period of time. Nor was LACA.P found to be as all-inclusive 
of current Latin American publishing as had been claimed. The University 
of Toronto Library received booksellers * catalogs from Buenos Aires of new 
publications available, none of which were ever found in LACAP lists./ 

The experience with LACAP of an even larger research libraryr-that of 
Yale University---was similar* It is interesting to note that in '1^71 both 
Yale and Toronto University Libraries were participating in CILA and were 
well satisfied with the plan, since it provides original, academic, research 
material by scholarly publishers without the ephemera often associated with 
trade publishers, partlctrlarly in Latin America. 

The distinction to be made "between CILA and LACAP and their respective 
relevancies to the needs of Canadian -^^cadtoic librarie^ supporting area* 
studies programs is the difference between selectivity and inclusiveness in 
blanket orders. In her discu'ssion of LACAP* s inclusiveness , Savary28 
points out that a blanket p^rder which is as' inclusive as possible of all 
* Currently published material gives a better j^dea of what is being published 
and notes, with considerable justification, that low quality material, may ^ ? • 
be of considerable value for two reasons: it Is indicative of some facets 
of the culture which produce^ it, and it may contain valuable information 
not to be found elsewhere* 

While there is considerable truth in Savary's qpinion that if all 11- 
,^^raries were to collect, only "important" material, whole areas of the cul- 
ture they are trying to reflect will be missed,' any library purchase i wheth- 
er slrigle,^ en bloc, or continuing, must be evaluated in terms of its rele- 
vancy to the needs of the community being served. In Canadian academic li- 
braries, which are vastly weaker^in Latin American holdings than their sister 
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institutibns in the United States, iit* would seem more desirable to build a 
cot;e of quality research materi-al first or at least primarily, and supple- 
meii^ this material with other selected retrospective and purrent matei:ial. 
Do Canadian academic libraries 'really have the time and the money to spend . 
on acquiring, cataloging, and servicing i:elatively high proportions of 
ephemeral or marginal Latin American material simply so that their collec- 
tions vill be representative of Lafin American publishing? The contention 
of this writer, in view of the urgency of building research collections of 
Latin American material to . adequately support the area studies presently 
offered in Canadian universities, is that they do not. For this reason 
CILA, which^ of fejrs material of scholarly value, seems more appropriate to 
Canadian need^s at the present time. 

The Greenaway Plan and the blanket orders placed by soijie university li- 
braries for/ university press publications are two recent develo^ents in 
book buying practice \which have aroused .considerable discussion in the pro- 
fessional bircles of librarianship. Critics have claimed that in attemptipg 
to achieve completeness by the "get-'em-all" theo^pof book buying, librari- 
ans are relinquishing their most important professional respon5ibllity--bopk 
selection Is this a valid criticism of such a scheme atf CILA? To begin 
with, neither LC nor Harvard University Library would defend a literal, "get- 
•em-all" .theory, 30 if by this is meant the necessarily futile attempt to ^ 
acquire every printed book, journal, and pamphlet with the object of achiev- 
ing completeness. En bloc putchases and blanket orders do not necessarily 
mean b^^ind and unquestioning acceptance of all works published/in a certain 
region or. country or by certain publishers. Almost/^ill blanket;, orders, are 
based on sopie criteria of preselection such as quality and subject special- 
izatiotPoKsthe publisher^ the le^^el of research value, format j country of 
origin, language or subject field. It is in the breadth- of these criteria 
that lACAP and CILA differ so markedly: LAGAP limite^^its acquisitions only 
by area (Latin^ America) and a few format restrictions; CILA*s acquisitions 
are limited by area, fortnat,- and most important, type of publisher, and are 
thus mu^h more selective. 

Most North American academic libraries of any size have found that 
their acquisition of titles published by major university presses fell only 
sl£ghtl}r short of the entire output of these presses. Since they were in 
many cases already acquiring these books by individual selection, many ac- 
ademic libraries in Canada, as well as the United States, decided to put 
the acquisition o^f university press material on an automatic, standing order 
basis. It would therefore appear that, since the value of university pr^s 
.publications has been so- widely accepted by academic libraries, the first 
logit^al extension into acquiring material from Latin America would be in the 
form of scholarly press publications. » ' 

Not the least advantage: of CILA is having the book cataloged and ready 
for use before or at about the same time^as the need for the book becomes 
known, rather than months or evenvyears later. While it 'is true that sdme 
of the books received from CILA in Canadian academic libraries would probab- 
ly not have been ordered separately, they are usually books, which, given 
the nature of the publishers, a library supporting, research In a wide range 
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of disciplines^ as is usually the case with area stu^y programs, ought to 
have* 

Lest this presentation give the impression of^unqualif ied praise for 
CIIA's performance, a nuimber of its limitations should be pointed outl 
While libraries receiving books on CIIA's standing order plan are billed 
only for what they receive, ^they do not always receive everything that they 
should. This writer has found that often titles listed in Novedades de 
America L&tina and Included in thp. subject areas checked by a library on the 
CIIA standing order bj.ank, are unaccountably not received. Furthermore, 
publishers' and dealers* catalogs from Latin America often list books by 
publishers CILA purports wS cover but which are not receivcid on the blanket 
order. To this extent, the claim made in ClLA's promotional material—that 
the scheme offers an ''insurance policy" in those fields of interest which 
are essential to a Jlibrary's collections-7-may be true in theory, but not in 
practice. In the case of important material this situation may necessitate 
supplementation of ths automatic purchase plan by individual' orders . A 
second problem is lack of follow-up. '^CIIA does not utilize any system of 
personal follow-up with participating |5ublishers, whereas in LACAF any de- 
cline in service was immediately investigated by a traveling agent. In 
CIIA, a library may receive a few excellent publications from a publisher* 
and then no mote, although this problem may be due in large measure to the 
fact that many scholarly presses in Latin America still do not publish on 
a regular basis^ / 

Because CILA is limited to current material produced by sel^ected aca- 
demic presses In Latin America, it does not satisfy all or even most of the 
book needs of Canadian academic libraries interested in the collection of 
Latin American material. It can provide a core of up-to-date research mat- 
erial, but must be accompanied by the purchase of retrospective material . 
and the more important publications of commercial trade publishers in both 
'Latin America and the rest of the world if its full educational potential 
is to be realized. In this respect it must also be noted that CILA does 
not handle Cuban meterial at all, and has had almost no success In estab- 
lishing reliable arrangements with scholarly presses in Brazil and Chile. 
Brazil particularly is an ext^i^emely important nation, not only in Latin 
Amerlc^ but in tlve,jworld^ and therefore CILA's lack of coverage there is a 
serious shortTcomlng • Chile's i'mportance in having the first freely elected 
coimminifit government in the Americas makes CILA's lack of Chilean imprints 
also a very serious limitation to political, economic, sociological, and 
historical research. During four years experience with CILA, this writer 
has never received any material from Paraguay or Panama, and littrle from 
Bolivia or Peru. 

Hovfever, in CILA's defense, it should be noted that every effort is 
being made to improve the details of service, despite alarmingly long de- 
lays which now and then occur bet^eea receipt in North American libraries 
of CILA shipments; and CILA 'is expanding its coverage. Occasionally'parti- 
dpating libraries learn that the publications of a few more scholarly * 
Latin Americai; presses become available through the scheme. For instance, 
recently books from a number of Central American university presses became 
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available through ClLk* This was a very significant step since the small 
nations of Central America have received, if anything, even more neglect ^ 
in Canadian libraries than the countries of South America. Yet, countries 
such as Guatemala where economic, political and social unrest are seething 
could -conceivably become the center of worldwide interest any day as was 
the case no^t so* long ago with the Dominican Republic, a country about 
which very few Canadians had any knowledge. CILA has also expanded to in- 
clude a. few commercial trade publishers which have established a reputa- 
tion for serious scholarly publishing. A number of very important insti- 
tutions from Mexico haVe also been added to the list of publishers parti- 
cipating in CILA. However, this expansion has created problem^: CIIA of 
late has shown a-a alarming tendenc;^ to include more commercial Publications 
and to miss important university pre»s publications. The author feels CILA 
would be better advised to return to more intensive concentration on schol- 
arly press publications. 

» ■ "J . 

A small tentative venture has been made by CIIA into the provision of 
other' media and types of publications produced by universities in Latin 
America with the recent availability of "Voz viva de M^xico^' literary phon- 
ograph records from UNAM, and slides from the Instituto Nacional de Antro- 
pologia y Historia on Mayan monuments and culture. Due to the difficul- 
ties attendant upon .handling periodicals, CIIA has thus far confined its 
services to the periodicals 'published by the UNAM. Certainly it is also 
to be hoped that in the future CILA will go more actively into the distri- 
bution of periodical literature produced by the Latin American university 
and scholarly presses, where the latest opinions and research are to be 
found. 

Many of CILA's limitations are those of a pilot project operating on 
relatively unbroken ground, and, as indicated above, the problems to be 
overcome have been monumental. CILA's competj-tors and imitators in the fu- 
ture will be to a large extent the measure of its pioneering success in 
the notably intractable area of Latin American book distribution. The 
great value of a pilot project is providing an example* and exploring new 
frontiers. As a pilot project, enough has already been learned from CILA 
by the AAUP to make the same sort of operation applicable in Asia and 
Africa, where there is also a need for promotion dedicated to scholarly 
press material. - 

CILA thus points the way to other cooperative ventures for acquiring 
material from developing areas of the world wheVe inadequate bibliograph- 
ical control and a disorganized book industry pose acquisitions problems. 
For Instance, at the first meeting of the Standing Committee on Cooperation, 
in Acquisitions of the Ontario Council of University Librarians held 
April 16, 1971 at the University of Toronto Library, cooperative acquisi- 
tion and collection planning were discussed with reference to African gov- 
ernment documents. 31 The Cooperative African Microfilm Program and other 
acquisitions programs were'^dlscussed and a subcommittee of persons with 
Interest and competence in African studies was set up to investigate further. 
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There is also the need to acquire another body of literature important 
for research centers concerned with Latin America — university theses. A 
few of these are printed by the various academic presses and so' become ob- 
tainable through CILAy but most are issued in multiple copies by one of 
several copyingvprocedses. <Only rarely are they distributed by the press 
of the university where the theses were written. Theses generally cannot 
be acquired through any commercial agent or distributor, and so arrangements 
must be made between institutions. In the large universities of Latin Amer- 
ica, these GBXi form a voluminous body of material. Certainly, they repre- • 
sent a signficiant phase of shcolarly life in Latin America and frequently . 
provide data and opinions not readily obtainable elsewhere. 

CONCLUSIOKS 

What broad concylusions, apart from the demonstrated need for such a 
program as CILA, can be drawn from this study of the crucial need for Latin 
American research material in Canadian universities, the difficulties of 
obtaining it, and CILA as a partial solution? The following three conclu^ 
sions seem to suggest themselves. 

\ 

THE IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION ■ ' 

The success of CILA is a further manifestation of the need for and val- 
ue of cooperation in library activities. CILA was founded on a basis of 
cooperation. It was sponsored by the AAUP and UNAM, and funding was re- 
ceived from the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. It exj.sts because univer- 
sities and scholarly press publishers cooperate for their own advantage in 
supplying books at one end of the operation. At the distribution end, CILA 
is a cooperative acquisitidhs project to the same degree as LACAP, i.e., 
various libraries have placed standing orders for the books received by 
CILA, and it is this form of indirect cooperation in support of a central 
distribution and bibliographic agency which maintains CILA. 

Together with the expansion of publishing facilities, an educational 
revolution is taking place in Latin America, and as a result the sheer 
amount of published material that is relevant for area studies programs is 
increasing rapidly. CILA covers an important but small part of the^total. 
The enormity of the problems of vastly increased production of all kinds of 
publications, higher costs, difficulties involved in the cataloging and 
liographic' control of old and new publications, and a larger and more exact- 
ing, research-oriented public to be served must inevitably force academic 
libraries Into support of cooperative efforts such as CILA^ As articulated 
in the Spinks report, the djay of parochial pride in lone achievement by 
university libraries "Is over, and the future of scholarship in Ontari.o, and 
probably Canada, depends on the effectiveness of cooperative arrangements, 
whatever speci flc .forms these may assume.-?^ 

No library venturing alone into the acquisition of Latin American li- 
brary materials could ever have achieved the relative success that was 
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possible through cooperative efforts such as CIIA or lACAP* Neither could 
any firm have made a financial 1 success of the venture without the coopera- 
tion and assured support of a body of subscribing librarie^. The minutes 
of the first meeting of the Standing Connittee on Cooperation in Acquisi* 
tions of the Ontario Council ojE University Librarians31 reveal an awareness 
among Ontario university librairians of the. need for cooperation in major" 
purchases and of the desirability of a cooperative collecting policy on 
regional collections. There was also considerable discussion .concerning 
development of acquisition policy statements, both for individual libraries^ 
and for the system -as a whole.l OCPIACS, involving^^five Ontario universi- 
ties, is another example of tl)e recognition of the need for cooperation in 
the area of Latin American studies and the supporting library resources, 33 
Not so very long ago there w^s practically no interest in Latin American 
studies in Ontario, and indeed very l|.ttle elsewhere in Canada. It is 
therefore encouraging to ^see that in OCFLACSan imaginative approach through 
a connortium is being d^eloped. 

/ 

INITUTIVE AND CHANGE/ IN LATIN AMERICA 

The second conclusion to be 'drawn from this study is the fact that 
CIIA, by virtue of its unique origin, is a portent of great change in LiEitin 
America and of increased cooperation north and south in this hemisphere « 

' In. previous cooperative acquisitions schemes designed to bring foreign mat-^ 
erial into North American libraries, the initiative and effort have been on 
the part of librarians, publishers", an4 bopkdealers in the United States. 
However, as Fannington Plan performance in Latin America only too clearly 

.pointed out, tne efforts of North American librarians, publishers, and book- 
Sellers canriot be cjsmpletely successful until their Latin Ame ^can counter- 
parts come to realize that North American interest is r^al and continuing, 
and therefore assume some of the initiative themselves. CILA is uniquely 
different fyom the War Time Cooperative Acquisitions Project, the Farming- 
ton Plan, SALAI21, and LACAP by virtue of the fact that the initiative lead- 
ing to its establishment came as much from Latin America as from North Amer- 
ica. CIIA is a two-vay street; not only do Latin American publications 
move north as in the other schemes, but Canadian and American university 
press publications go south. Equally important, CILA's operations are 
based in Latin America ar Mexico City, which itself, because of its size 
and cosmopolitan character, represents something of a transition zone be- 
tween North and Latin American cultures. . - 



THE CULTURAL IMPORTANCE OF CILA 

fhe third and perhaps broadest conclusion to be drawn is Ahat projects 
such as CILA and the material it distributes have a cultural significance 
which transcends the library scene and facilitates the development of under- 
standing and concern between the peoples of North and Latin America. - It 
has been said that perhaps the "'spiritual trajectories' of the two cultures 
are not onl%? different but so diametrically opposed that understanding — even 
the honest desire for und^standing — quite possibly does not exist bety^een 

/ 
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the two socle ties. In this light, projects like CIIA may help ta^Hltreak 
barriers far greater than those of limited editions and poor book distribu- 
tion. Even when the library problems have been solved, there remains the 
problem cf accurate tn;:eryretatlon of the data collected and made available 
to the scholar. In the study of underdeveloped and developing countries, 
one must be aware of t^mendous cultural biases and poorly supported evalu* ' 
atlons. It Is for this reason that the extreme poverty of Canadian academ-i9 
Ic libraries for the support of Latin American studies Is such a.dlsas teV: area« 
and why CIIA, by Its provision on a continuing basis of scholarly books by 
Latin American r^seaxfchers and scholars. Is so peculiarly relevant to . 
Canadian needs. 

- Through the scholarly books It distributes, CILA brings the opinions 
and Ideas of leading Latin American scholars to North America, and conveys 
the opinions and Ideas of North American scholars and researchers to Latin 
America* Acquisitions procedures, like any other library function, must 
not \>e an end In themselves. A responsible philosophy of llbrarlanshlp 
must Involve concepts of service to the community, whatever It be, and to 
culture In the diffusion of knowledge and understanding, CILA' s Implicit 
"ends" should be. considered as well as Its explicit "means." In providing 
an agency for the distribution of scholarly library material with a heavy 
concentration In the humanities and social sciences, CILA helps to provide . 
librarians and scholars with the means to serve the ends of the Latin Amer- 
ican area studies programs In universities. ' The aim of such programs Is 
surely to produce people with an understanding and awareness of Latin Amer- 
ica and Its relationship to North America and the world at large. The 
words of Frank Wardlaw, former president of the AAUP, addressed to the 
Trans-Paclflc Conference on Scholarly Publishing held In June 1962, have 
equal relevan'ce to CILA and to librarians In the Americas: 

You can perform no greater service for the, advancement of 
knowledge than by providing the means whereby other peoples 
of the world may understand your people--thelr* history, art, 
literature^ their hopes, their dreams. When we know these 
things about a culture different from our own, we feel more 
strdngly than ever^our Involvement In^ mankind. 35 
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